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from the four corners 








THE NEGRO AND JEWISH 
DIASPORAS 


By JUDD L. TELLER 


‘UST as the nomad follows the seasons 

of the year, so the Jew has followed 
the seasons of history. From earliest times, 
he has consistently managed to be in the 
wings at the unfoldment of great events. 
The encounters of the early Jewish com- 
monwealths with the Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks and Romans at crucial junctures 
in history, set a pattern that was later 
repeated by Jewry in its long Diaspora. 
The Jews have been poignantly relevant 
to most of the central events of Occi- 
dental history: the Reformation, the Re- 
naissance, and the French Revolution, 
and prominent when Lenin seized power 
in Russia. This undiminished capacity to 
perform as a conduit of history even after 
they had lost their national space, may 
be the key to the Jews’ survival, to their 
perpetuity in time. 

Now history is again shifting its focus, 
this time from the West to Asia and 
Africa. Today, the yellow and black races 
claim only sovereignty, but tomorrow by 
weight of numbers, if not by overt action, 
they might claim full hegemony from 
white civilization. The Jew has been a 
ferment in the major societies of white 
civilization. Of what possible relevance 
can he be when this civilization loses 
dominion to the new constellation of 
Asian and African people? And can he 
survive if his relevance ceases? 

Professor Toynbee, in a characteristic 
metaphysical excursion (World Jewry, 
April, 1959) writes: “I would say that 
the future of Judaism is to convert the 
world. It is an extraordinary thing that 
twice in history the Jews have allowed 
outsiders to run away with their religion 
and spread it over the world. I am talk- 
ing about Christianity and Islam. It is 


really something almost comic that out- 
siders should have seized on some of the 
essential truths of Judaism and have put 
them in what Jews must think a very 
garbled form. I am thinking about the 
Christian Doctrine of the Divinity of 
Jesus, for instance. Yet the Christian and 
Moslem has created world-wide religions 
while the Jews have kept their religion 
to themselves. Does not the real future 
of Jews and Judaism lie in spreading 
Judaism in its authentic form rather than 
in its Christian or Moslem form, over the 
whole world? Is not this the Jew’s future 
gift to the world? And is not this going 
to be the ultimate solution for the rela- 
tion between the Jews in the rest of the 
world?” 

This is a strange paragraph, fantastic- 
ally alien to the nature of the Jew, 
yet characteristic of a man descended 
from an imperial people. The words 
“outsiders,” “seized,” and “convert the 
world,” are not Jewish vocabulary. 

Toynbee’s words do recall a brief aber- 
rational period in Jewish history, the 
absurd optimism of the early Enlighten- 
ment, which spoke and wrote grandilo- 
quently of a nebulous and undefined 
“Jewish mission.” Realistically speaking, 
how pertinent can the Jews really be to 
the people of Africa and Asia, and why 
should these people abstract the Jews 
from white civilization for special atten- 
tion, let alone special treatment? These 
continents, wrestling with multitudinous 
religions of their own, with Mohamme- 
danism, which engulfed large numbers, 
and with Christianity, which has won a 
slender and reluctant layer, can hardly 
be said to be waiting for yet another 
faith, an “authentic Judaism.” 


T HE question must be approached quite 
differently. Is there any way in which 
the Jews can become significant to the 
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two continents in a contemporaneous 
way? The Jews have no basis for a 
special relationship with Asia. To the 
Asians, the Jew is at best the White man, 
and the tenuous knowledge that some 
Asians possess of the Jew is often de- 
rived from their Christian-Western edu- 
cation. This was revealed in the prejudice 
of some Asian statesmen when the Israel 
case was first discussed in the U.N. The 
case of Africa is different. The presence 
of large Jewish and Negro populations 
in America makes the Jew at least fami- 
liar to Africa, although it does not neces- 
sarily make him relevant. However, the 
presence of Israel near Africa and its 
contact with African States, particularly 
Ghana, is extremely relevant. This rela- 
tionship may well become the bridge for 
Jewry’s relations with the dominant races 
of the world of tomorrow. 

Both Asian and African states have 
been sending study missions to Israel and 
extending their relations with her. This 
essay is primarily concerned with Israel’s 
relations with Ghana and Africa gener- 
ally, because the intangibles in this rela- 
tionship presage its survival and inten- 
sification beyond the terminal date of 
formal treaties. The intangibles are: 
Israel’s examples in cooperative economy, 
Israel’s relationship with the Jewish Dia- 
spora, and the singular nature of Zionism 
and African nationalism. 


Experience and tradition have condi- 
tioned both the African and the Jew 
toward cooperative living, although un- 
der disparate conditions of cultural de- 
velopment. Patriarchalism, via tribalism, 
is still the norm in most of Black Africa. 
It is still, in considerably modified form, 
a living tradition among Israel’s immig- 
rants from some of the Arab lands. Nor 
has it long been dead in East European 
Jewry, which provided Zionism’s early 
pioneers. In Africa, it has been the effect 
of centuries of relative autonomy; in the 
case of the Jew, the result of Christian 
oppression. The Negro and his estates 
had been forgotten by the white man un- 
til rediscovered by the slave-trade; while 
history surged forward, sweeping across 
other continents, it left African society 
unmolested in its tribalism. The Jew was 
coerced into the patriarchal mould by 
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the Christian society whose very heart- 
land was his abode. The Jews were segre- 
gated like the herd, treated as a collec- 
tive, and could survive only by means of 
collective action. This explains also why 
the ghetto Jew performed so little in the 
arts, but produced such a voluminous 
body of law. People hemmed in must 
submit to rigid legislation and policing if 
they are to survive at all. Even the most 
technologically advanced societies have 
submitted to stern regulation in emer- 
gencies such as depressions and wars. The 
Jewish ghetto was a perpetual unceasing 
emergency. The shtetl was likewise be- 
sieged, and also survived through forms 
of cooperation. The halutz may have be- 
lieved that his kibbutz utopia was a 
rational response to Tolstoyanism and 
socialism. He boasted that it was a break 
with the shtetl, yet it was the shtetl from 
which he had fled in rebellion that con- 
ditioned him, through its mutual aid cus- 
toms and institutions, to set his face 
toward kibbutz life. In its own class- 
structured and impecunious way, the 
shtetl, like the kibbutz, provided for the 
material needs of its population from the 
cradle to the grave, kept its scandals out 
of the civil courts, and indulged in the 
sport of dialectical debate, based on pre- 
scribed texts, while pressing for ideolo- 
gical uniformity. In the dark centuries 
when entire kehillot were responsible for 
the conduct of each of their members, 
restraints on public dissent were the only 
means of protecting the collective from 
the effects of the reckless conduct and 
expression of its separate members. 


HERE is strong affinity too between 
T the two movements that brought 
Israel and Ghana into being. Zionism 
and African nationalism stand alone in 
the contemporary world. The purpose of 
all other nationalism is cut to a uniform 
pattern—ouster of the foreign ruler, 
establishment of sovereign indigenous 
government. This has been the motiva- 
tion of all the national self-determination 
movements on the Continent. Achieve- 
ment of these aims had obvious humani- 
tarian significance but could have no 
universal import. Zionism and African 
nationalism have sought more than the 
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liberation of a nationally consecrated ter- 
ritory. They have sought the redemption 
of a people from designed ignominy. 
Some continental nationalisms have 
sought the activation of regional lan- 
guages and literatures of disputable ulti- 
mate viability and importance in the 
structure of Western civilization. Zion- 
ism and African nationalism (also Asian 
nationalism to some extent) set them- 
selves the goal of restoring entire civili- 
zations. It may not be what Herzl, whose 
Jewish knowledge was limited, may have 
consciously sought to do, but it was the 
direction in which the higher reason of 
history propelled his undertaking. Black 
Africa firmly believes that under the 
layers of its tribal customs lies an enor- 
mity of cultural riches, while the impact 
of the specific Jewish culture is written 
large across Occidental history and is 
universally conceded. It is only its con- 
tinued viability that has been challenged 
by Christianity, through the centuries, 
and, in modern times, by Napoleon, 
Marx, Lenin, and most recently, by 
Toynbee. (Toynbee has since published 
a qualified retraction of his judgment 
which is subject to varying interpreta- 
tions). 

The Halachah, which had sustained 
the Jews as a people, declined as a direct 
result of the Emancipation and this led 
to a brief but vigorous flowering of 
tribalism, based on ideological as well 
as geographical grounds which asserted 
itself most dramatically in the 19th cen- 
tury and in the first decades of the 20th 
century in the serious division between 
Ostjuden and Westjuden. The precur- 
sors of modern Jewish tribalism were 
the False Messianic movements and 
the struggle between the Hassidim and 
Mitnagdim. Two factors helped dissolve 
Jewish tribalism: the very pragmatic 
factor of American society as a great 
leveling force, and the emergence of the 
Zionist movement with its concept of a 
global Jewish people. Although this con- 
cept is still being challenged theoretic- 
ally, it has been adopted in practice by 
all. Hence, in its first fifty years, Zionism, 
like African Nationalism today, has 
served to weld tribes into a people. 
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Black Africa’s relations with the Negro 
Diaspora, like Israel’s relations with the 
Jewish Diaspora, are not without stresses. 
This was evident in the clash of views 
between American and African delegates 
at an ideological conference of Negro in- 
tellectuals recently held in Rome. African 
speakers referred to an “authentic Negro 
personality,” urged the deepening of 
“our culture, preservation of our myth 
and cultivation of our folklore,” and, in 
a recorded address toward the close of 
the sessions, the Prime Minister of 
Ghana called upon Negro intellectuals 
to “cleanse” noxious Occidental influ- 
ences from their culture. The Americans 
responded with the charge that this was 
the course toward self-segregation: “We 
wish our sons to sit in schools alongside 
white man’s sons, while you, like the 
white segregationist, urge what is in effect 
segregated schooling.” 


HERE is also a parallelism between the 

white Christian’s attitude to the Dia- 
spora and Israeli Jew respectively, and 
his attitude to the Ghanaian and the 
Diaspora Negro. A liberal American 
journalist, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor’s William H. Stringer, after a recent 
visit to Ghana, summed up candidly and 
perceptively the white man’s attitude, 
respectively, to the Ghanaian and Dia- 
spora Negro: “... the average white 
American when he arrives in Accra is 
aware that he may have some racial con- 
sciousness in his baggage, whether he 
hails from Boston or Seattle, Los Angeles 
or Atlanta. He may have felt pretty easy 
among Asians and Arabs, but—let us 
be frank—he sometimes has more doubts 
about Africans. 


“Because these Ghana élite have never 
been subjected to second-class citizen- 
ship, because they have achieved much in 
their own right, their true individuality 
shines through more than with most 
Negroes you’ve encountered back home. 
Or else you are looking at them with eyes 
which are suddenly less prejudiced. Per- 
haps it’s a little of both. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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The following essay by THEopor REIK is an excerpt from a larger 
study dealing with Moses and the Revelation on Sinai that will be 
published by Harper and Brothers in the early fall. It is hardly 


necessary to introduce to our readers THEopor REIK, outstanding 
disciple of Freud, pioneering investigator in the field of psychoanalysis, 


and author of Myth and Guilt, Listening with the Third Ear, Maso- 
chism in Modern Man, and many other works. 


The Mystery 
on the Mountain 


By THEODOR REIK 


HERE was a report in the news- 

papers the other day that a 

Canadian bishop engaged as his 
secretary a woman who had previously 
been employed as secretary in the 
Defense Department of the United 
States government. Hunting through 
the files in her absence, the bishop 
came across a drawer labeled “sacred” 
and “top sacred.” The part of the 
problem that will now occupy our re- 
search may well be classified “top 
sacred” because it concerns the mystery 
of revelation—the heart of our inquiry. 
The great challenge we have to accept 
is to explain the Israelite mutation 
which made the particular and peculiar 
evolution of biblical faith a possibility. 
The idea of progress that governed the 
outlook of the nineteenth century was 
incapable of explaining how Israel’s 
unique contribution to religion occur- 
red. The application of the general 
idea of development resulted in a view 


that saw the Old Testament as a docu- 
ment of “progressive revelation.” The 
metaphor of growth borrowed from 
biology was used as a means to explain 
the biblical faith in the sense of de- 
velopment from seed to plant and fruit, 
or from embryo to maturity. Ernest 
Wright has eloquently demonstrated 
that the attempt of scholars to under- 
stand the religious world of Israel in 
developmental terms was both valid 
and misleading.t Their efforts have led 
to the accumulation of a tremendous 
number of facts and assertions without 
which the movement of biblical history 
cannot be understood; but these facts 
fail to explain the phenomena within 
the Bible and the Bible itself. The study 
of environment and development shows 
that a considerable part of Israel’s con- 
tribution was borrowed from Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Canaanite sources, and 
that her “uniqueness” consists in the 
alteration and improvement of this bor- 
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rowed material. Several biblical scholars 
—for instance, W. Eichrodt and Ernest 
Wright—have pointed out that the main 
difficulty of the developmental outlook 
was the inability to take the story of the 
revelation and the covenant at Mount 
Sinai seriously. The unfolding of 
Israel’s faith was thus deprived of a 
fixed starting point. It is precisely here 
that our attempt at interpretation 
begins. 

The nature of the Israelite mutation 
can be sketched in a few sentences. The 
first feature that comes to mind is, of 
course, the monotheistic belief. We will 
not discuss at this moment the objection 
that it is not imaginable that the 
Hebrew tribes of the fourteenth or 
thirteenth century believed in Yahweh 
as the only god, and that the covenant 
with him excluded the existence of 
other gods. We are not dealing here 
with the question of whether the 
Israelites arrived finally quite a few 
hundred years later (after Exodus) at 
a form of henotheism rather than 
monotheism. It is even possible that the 
Aton religion of Ikhnaton heralded and 
stimulated the religious conviction of 
the Levite Moses, who was reared at 
the court of the Pharaoh. We are not 
interested in the historical aspect at 
this moment and will gladly admit that 
the pure and exclusive monotheism of 
the prophets is a late phase of the evo- 
lution of religious concepts. We agree 
with J. Meinhold’s observation that 
more important than the question of 
where the biblical Yahweh-cult origi- 
nated, is the question of what Moses 
made of it.2 We now look at the prob- 
lem from an elevated point of view 
comparable to that of the traveler on 
an airplane who sees the changing land- 
scape as a whole, yet who knows that 
he will discern the individual objects 
as soon as the plane glides into a lower 
altitude. 
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The feature of monotheism (or heno- 
theism, in its initial phase) was, in my 
view, less decisive for the final character 
of Israel’s religion than the absence of 
a female deity and the concept of 
an invisible god, which implies a 
perpetual prohibition of representa- 
tions and, therefore, the reinforcement 
of the absence of duality of male and 
female in the realm of the Godhead. 
There is strong ground for suspecting 
that the absence of female deities re- 
sults more from an elimination than 
from an original lack. The same seems 
to be true also of images of Yahweh. 
It is notable that while archaeology has 
found many small plaques or figurines 
of Canaanite mother-goddesses, no 
image of a male deity has been dug out 
in the vast debris of Israelite towns. 
Wright sees here clear evidence that 
“the prohibition against images of 
Yahweh was so deeply fixed in early 
Israel that even the enlightened and 
the tolerant understood that Yahweh 
was simply not to be honored in this 
way. While other practices might be 
borrowed this was not one of them. 
God was not to be seen or touched by 
human hands.” 

The religion of Israel appears in 
history suddenly and marks a radical 
break with the approach to reality 
characteristic of other people of the 
ancient Orient. ‘With Israel,” a recent 
historian comments, “there appears a 
new agent of history that is neither a 
civilization nor a people within a civili- 
zation like others.’4 The same scholar 
rightly points out that we can speak of 
an Egyptian or Mesopotamian, but not 
of an Israelite civilization. 

The sudden appearance of a religion, 
so different from that of its neighbors, 
of a people so unlike those in the midst 
of whom they lived, is hard to under- 
stand in developmental terms. How are 
we to explain it in any other manner 
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than to assume it is a new creation? 
This question has been posed by a well- 
known scholar. He does not doubt that 
the fundamental elements of this faith 
were established early in Israel’s history, 
which means we are led to Sinai and 
to the work of Moses. These distinctive 
elements are “that something in early 
Israel which predisposed and predes- 
tined the course of biblical history.”® 

We are led again here to the Exodus- 
Sinai story as the focal point of the 
miracle and mystery of Israel’s religion 
and history. Here, we are told, all the 
puzzling and age-old problems of the 
existence and faith of that strange 
people will find their solution. We are 
led to the antechamber and to the door 
that leads to the secret, but there is no 
key to open it and the massive door 
cannot be forced. Not only the biblical 
scholars, but also the historians were 
baffled by the special features of ancient 
Israel. Her history appeared to them as 
“deviation” (to Spengler and Toynbee, 
for instance), but all attempts to ex- 
plain the causes of that divergence have 
failed or have, at most, resulted in 
recognizing some contributory factors. 

The following attempt to explain 
and reinterpret the development of 
ancient Israel will certainly not pretend 
to present a solution of the many prob- 
lems which the unique experience of 
the Jews poses, but it asks for attention 
as a new and original venture which 
promises more successful results through 
exploration resumed from different 
viewpoints. 


clear, let me return for a moment 
to a comparison used previously. We 
linked the biblical record to a play 
with the revelation as its climax. The 
reader follows this drama with sus- 
pense and awe. The biblical scholars 
inquire into the sources from which 
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the authors took their material, show 
their literary predecessors and the 
play’s resemblances to and differences 
from the drama of other nations. Ex- 
perts and laymen alike are fascinated 
by the events whose audience they be- 
come. They are, so to speak, stage- 
struck. Very rarely is a biblical author- 
ity curious about what goes on behind 
the wings, about the work of the elec- 
tricians and stagehands. Occasionally 
a student of biblical history ventures 
a hypothesis about the work behind 
the scenes. I remind the reader of the 
explanation of B. D. Eerdmans, who 
pointed out the activity of the Kenites, 
those desert smiths who “stage-man- 
aged” the theophany on the Sacred 
Mountain. They provided the sound 
and fury of Yahweh’s appearance by 
striking the iron while it was hot.® 

In a similar manner we dare to look 
behind the wings of the Exodus-Sinai 
drama, but our aim is different. We 
would like to understand the cause and 
character of that unique experience 
which the biblical narrative records, to 
understand, and if possible to explain, 
how it came about, what its psycho- 
logical foundations were and to which 
factors it owes its deviation from the 
history and the religions of other people 
of the ancient Near East. It seems that 
there is a confusion between two terms 
as though the extraordinary and unique 
character of that experience excluded 
the possibility of a rational elucida- 
tion and historical search. Yet there 
are unique phenomena in the world 
that can be explained, and there are 
still unexplained phenomena that are 
not unique. 

The uniqueness of Judaism and of 
its key ideas has often been questioned 
and sometimes denied. Yet in spite of 
certain similarities between ancient 
Israel and surrounding cultures, the 
facts speak loudly enough. The famous 
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archaeologist, William F. Albright, has 
stated that, though the Old Testament 
“contains a synthesis of the best that 
had been contributed by the ancient 
East, it was transmuted by the Hebrew 
religious insight into a work which rises 
mountain-high above even the highest 
hills of Egypt and Mesopotamia,’ but 
no satisfactory hypothesis has yet been 
developed to explain that extraordi- 
nary experience and to determine how 
it became possible. 

The preceding investigation is meant 
to serve as a preparation to the shaping 
and formulation of such a hypothesis 
that throws light into the darkness 
surrounding the beginning of ancient 
Israel. The comparative material col- 
lected will be used in combination with 
the data secured by archaeology, his- 
tory, and biblical criticism, as guide- 
lines in this inquiry which I hope 
will lead to the discovery of a new 
and decisive character—and to insights 
changing our views on the nature of 
Hebrew origins. Our aim is the under- 
standing of the particular develop- 
ment of a people, of their history and 
their core-ideas; but the method we 
apply is, in contrast with that of the 
historians, psychological—the explora- 
tion of the minds and customs of that 
group. 

It would be tempting to assume that 
the Lord favored Israel because it 
was a late-comer within the family of 
brothers in the Near East. “When 
Israel was a child” (Hos. 11:1) the 
brothers had already come of age. Ac- 
cording to the tradition Abraham left 
Mesopotamia on his way to Palestine 
in the late twentieth century, the age 
of the Middle Bronze and a time of 
great migrations throughout the Fer- 
tile Crescent. The Egyptian and Mes- 
opotamian empires had already reached 
their highest point then or rather had 
passed it. Semitic invaders from Syria 
governed the Nile countries and Baby- 
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lonia was conquered by _ barbarian 
mountain tribes. Semitic people of vari- 
ous origins had flooded Palestine. When 
Israel was a child, we see it already 
wandering from country to country, 
roaming through the lands in search 
of a home. The Wandering Jew be- 
came the symbolic figure for a dream- 
led people. In the strictest ethnical sense 
they were not a racially homogeneous 
people then nor are they now. The 
blood of many tribes of Arabia, Mes. 
opotamia, and Canaan flowed through 
their veins. Are those migrants identi- 
cal with the “Habiru,” nomadic raiders 
mentioned in the cuneiform sources? 
Were they a group of those bands 
of laborers, slaves, and mercenary sol- 
diers? No one knows. The patriarchal 
ancestors of Israel were certainly not 
any longer of the caliber of hired sol- 
diers or slaves, but were already fam- 
ilies united by kinship and eager to 
find land for themselves and their 
cattle. We would be mistaken were we 
to imagine that the clans leaving Mes- 
opotamia were barbarous nomads. They 
had been under the influence of Ak- 
kadian, Hurian, and Nuzian civiliza- 
tion in their original home. They them- 
selves believed that they were not of 
Aramean, but of Arab origin. 

The Hebrews entering Canaan met 
a highly advanced civilization whose 
essence was built upon Babylonian 
and Egyptian elements added to the 
Canaanite tradition. That part of the 
Hebrew tribes that went—most likely 
with the Hyksos—into Egypt, must 
have lived there a long time and some 
of them must have been highly Egyp- 
tianized, as the Joseph story and the 
Egyptian names of Moses and of some 
Aaronites show. When the Hyksos, 
many of whose chiefs bore Semitic 
names, were expelled, the New Em- 
pire changed the Egyptian attitude. 
The “king who knew not Joseph” and 
oppressed the Israelites was a Pharaoh 
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of that New Empire who had hated 
the Asiatic intruders. The Israelites 
who had lived in the northeastern delta 
since the invasion of the Hyksos of 
Egypt, were now pressed into forced 
labor. 


HERE are quite a few features in the 

“prehistory” of the biblical narra- 
tive which puzzle us. First of all: When 
we meet Abraham and the patriarchs 
they already resemble their descend- 
ants inasmuch as they were wanderers 
who drove their cattle from one place 
to another. More than that, they were 
already expelled from some country 
or were fugitives. It is, of course, easy 
to guess what drove and propelled 
them to wander—famine, or just Mother 
Earth who turned her favor away from 
those clans (“and there was famine in 
the land; and Abraham went down in- 
to Egypt to sojourn there; for the fam- 
ine was grievous in the land”). 

Yet Abraham did not leave Egypt 
on account of famine. He was expelled 
by the Pharaoh whom the Lord had 
plagued “with great plagues” (Gen. 
12:17) because of Sarah, Abraham’s 
wife. However we interpret that strange 
story, we will not hesitate to conjec- 
ture that the Hebrew clans or Abra- 
ham and his people had what we would 
call today “personality-difficulties” with 
the Egyptians—so to speak, a prelude of 
things to come. Here we have Hebrew 
clans already in Egypt, first favored 
and then expelled. We have the conflict 
between the Egyptians and the rep- 
resentative of those clans, and we have 
the plague the Lord sends on Pharaoh 
and his house. Do we have here a cycle 
that repeats itself? 

Where did it begin? We don’t know. 
As far back as we can go into the pe- 
riod of Hebrew origins—and we can- 
not penetrate farther than the patriar- 
chal age’—we find a situation which is 
already extraordinary in several ways. 
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The threshold of history is crossed by 
those semi-nomadic groups entering 
not a primitive environment, but coun- 
tries whose civilization could look back 
at more than two millennia. Those tribes 
drifting into ripened civilizations “bur- 
geoned . . . much more rapidly than 
would have been the case had they 
relied solely on their inner growth. 
The first phase of Israel’s history pre- 
sents therefore the picture of a more 
or less primitive group assuming the 
variegated hues of the neighboring 
civilizations.” Salo W. Baron, who thus 
characterizes the period of origins, em- 
phasizes that Israel in a peculiar way 
“skipped many phases of normal de- 
velopment.”® We have observed in- 
dividual analogies of such often offen- 
sive “skipping many phases of normal 
development” in various Jewish types 
who came from the ghetto into the 
middle of a highly industrialized West- 
ern civilization. 

We are here especially interested in 
the destiny of that part of Israel 
that entered Egypt—perhaps with the 
Hyksos—while the other tribes had re- 
mained in Palestine. There is no doubt 
that the great religious renovation, 
that mass conversion in the desert or 
in Shechem, originated with the clans 
which left Egypt and were joined by 
the Palestinian Hebrews. What were 
the vicissitudes of those clans? What 
was their religion before Yahwism? We 
are here in a situation similar to that 
of a biographer who has to present 
the story of a person’s life without 
knowing anything about his first five 
years. He finds documentary evidence 
that a great change took place when 
the child was at this age. But what 
preceded it? Life does not begin at 
five. 

Those great events took place in an 
age which J. H. Breasted justifiably 
called the “First Internationalism” be- 
cause in that bridge between the Medi- 
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terranean Sea and the Arabian desert 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Canaanite 
civilizations had formed a milieu of 
itself. The great innovation takes place 
on the background of the much older 
civilizations of the ancient Near East 
that had brought forth ethical concepts 
whose finest parts were taken over and 
reshaped by the Hebrews. They were 
far from being the exclusive contribu- 
tion of the Hebrews, yet the Hebrews 
who gave them a new imprint in their 
literature made them the dominant 
ideas of the Western world.1° More 
than once have Orientalists expressed 
their astonishment about the extraor- 
dinary fact that the great moral legacy 
should have descended to Western civi- 
lization from a politically insignificant 
people living at the southeast corner 
of the Mediterranean—from a tiny na- 
tion unable to form a state for more 
than a couple of centuries. 

The religious and political transfor- 
mation of the Hebrew clans was ini- 
tiated by that group of Israel that had 
been very much Egyptianized. Whether 
it was Moses or Joshua, the leaders of 
the clans which formed the covenant 
between Yahweh and the people and 
built the bond among the tribes, were 
men who had absorbed the essential 
part of Egyptian civilization and had 
assimilated the cultural, rich life of 
the cities on the Nile. The preceding 
chapters, comparing the Exodus-Sinai 
story to the primitive initiation of 
savage tribes, have prepared us for 
the direction into which the new move- 
ment of the Israelite tribes is pointed. 
Its character must have been that of 
a turning away from the religion and 
the ideas of the Egyptian people who 
had become their oppressors—a turning 
away and a return to older, forgotten, 
and relinquished ways of their fore- 
fathers. The revolutionary change that 
marks perhaps the greatest shift in the 
adventure of man in the last six thou- 
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sand years was a return, a powerful 
regression to a denied and deserted tra- 
dition. The quintessence of Moses’ in- 
novation is a break with the recent ac- 
quisitions and a reversion to the old. 
Thus, is it a step backward? No, not 
a step but a leap back in time. 


VERY attempt to define the factors 
EF underlying the unprecedented prog- 
ress of Israel is limited by the fact that 
the biblical tradition is the only source 
at our disposal. This being the case, 
how can we hope to be exact in estab- 
lishing the directions of developments 
and in describing the currents and 
countercurrents of change? The re- 
corded tradition is a few centuries 
remote from the events and is colored 
by the views of late editors and priests 
and stands in the service of certain 
tendencies of national and religious 
glorification. We can only hope that 
the conclusions we are going to draw 
will be justified by internal evidence. 


Almost more difficult than the de- 
scription of those currents is the pres- 
entation of their speed, of the rate of 
their movement. How can we depict 
in general terms the speed of a stream, 
of a river such as the Danube, the Mis- 
sissippi, or the Nile? It is obvious that 
the speed is different in various places, 
swift in one spot and slow in another, 
rapid and then hesitant, steady and 
then bubbling. The development we 
are trying to grasp eludes description 
if we do not want to follow it in detail 
and in slow historical succession. 


It is excluded that the ethical and 
religious code as it was reached at the 
phase of the prophets belonged to the 
age of Moses. Yet for the purpose of 
this presentation we have to neglect 
the precise historical characterization 
of the development. This means our 
presentation will necessarily be an 
abridgment. It will condense the de- 
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velopment of some centuries in an ac- 
celerated manner. Let me return to a 
comparison mentioned before: A biog- 
rapher has only scanty material about 
the life of a person before his fifth 
year, but at this age a series of events 
take place that change the course of 
this person’s destiny—for instance, mov- 
ing to a new country, death of the 
father, or similar happenings of para- 
mount importance. There is now an 
abundance of memories, although al- 
tered by later tendencies, regarding 
those early events preserved and often 
revived. Can the biographer evaluate 
the effects of those outstanding oc- 
currences without insight into the con- 
ditions and circumstances of the child 
before his fifth year? 

We pick up the thread where we 
left it: we expressed the opinion that 
the great “conversion” of the Hebrews 
—to use a modern term—must have 
started in the midst of the highly civi- 
lized and much Egyptianized portion 
of the Israelite clans in the Nile valley. 
It is scarcely imaginable that a reli- 
gious and tribal transformation of tre- 
mendous consequence could have orig- 
inated among those uneducated and 
miserable slaves, oppressed and forced 
into hard labor in the northeastern 
delta. The great reformation of the 
Israelites is also, in biblical tradition, 
indissolubly tied to the memory of a 
powerful leader-personality of extraor- 
dinary force and ability. It needs such 
a person of almost superhuman energy 
to weld the Hebrew tribes into unity 
and to compel them to leave Egypt 
and her fleshpots. There were certainly 
trends of rebellion against the Egyp- 
tian oppressor in the clans living in the 
plain around the old capital of the 
Hyksos in Egypt (Tanis or Zoan, 
Psalms 78:12, 43); but the mighty im- 
pulse for collective action had to come 
from a man who had emancipated him- 
self from the ways of the Israelites. 
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There were also movements demand- 
ing the return of the Jews to the land 
of their forefathers in the ghetto of 
Eastern European Jewry, but it was 
an emancipated Jew, born and bred 
in Western civilization, whose untiring 
efforts lent momentum to Zionism and 
prodded it into action. It is not my 
intention to compare Theodor Herzl 
with Moses, but rather to compare 
the cultural atmosphere in which the 
founder of modern Zionism grew up 
and the milieu in which the greatest 
son of the Israelites became a man. 
The analogy concerns only the position 
of the emancipated Jew who, as a lead- 
er, returns to his people—not the cul- 
ture patterns, because I feel that in 
many ways the Egyptian civilization of 
the New Empire was superior to that 
of the time of Dreyfus and of the 
Vienna under Franz Josef. 

Yet the comparison is not accidental 
because it is founded on a certain re- 
semblance of the situations and of the 
external conditions that propel mass 
movements among the Jews. It is no 
matter that the Zionist cause cannot 
compare in its significance with the 
Exodus from Egypt and the “first re- 
turn” to Palestine. I have already 
pointed out how noteworthy it is that 
we find already in Israel’s earliest his- 
tory a situation similar in all its es- 
sential features to those that we see 
again and again in her subsequent de- 
velopment. There is already Abraham’s 
migration from one land to another; 
there is already the expulsion and the 
tradition of an early conversion to 
a faith different from that of the an- 
cestors who “served other gods” (Josh. 
24:2). I am quite convinced that 
conditions similar to those of the past 
century in Europe were already pres- 
ent among the Hebrews of the New 
Empire in Egypt. In the old Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy in which Theodor 
Herzl lived and died, a minority of the 
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Jews shared the life and interests of the 
German, Hungarian, and Czechoslo- 
vakian peoples. ‘They were emancipated 
and assimilated into the Western civi- 
lization, to which they made remark- 
able contributions. The majority of 
the Jews lived in the ghettos of the 
East, in Galicia and Poland, and clung 
to the religious customs of their fore- 
fathers. To continue our analogy: It 
is probable that even the majority of 
the Hebrews who dwelt in Goshen had 
adopted certain of the civilized customs 
and attitudes of the Egyptians in whose 
midst they lived. Yet the difference 
between the separated Hebrew and his 
assimilated co-religionist must have 
been almost as great as that between a 
Jewish peddler in the ghetto of Cracow 
and a Jewish journalist or lawyer in 
Vienna. This was certainly the case 
already in the age when the Hyksos 
were tolerant toward the Hebrew clans 
in the Nile delta and when some 
Hebrews functioned as officials and 
administrators at the court of the 
Pharaohs. One has only to recall the 
high position enjoyed by Joseph in the 
days of Potiphar—but such cases were 
certainly exceptional. 

When the hated Asiatic usurpers were 
defeated and expelled and Pharaohs 
of Egyptian aristocracy governed the 
country, everything changed again al- 
most overnight. The New Empire rad- 
ically removed all traces of the old 
regime and restored order to Egypt. 
The victorious revolution and reforma- 
tion after the expulsion of the Hyksos 
(about 1550) was also felt by the 
Hebrew clans which had been toler- 
ated and perhaps even favored by the 
Hyksos. The radical change must have 
been similar to that of the rise of the 
Nazi regime in Germany and was per- 
haps also characterized by a new at- 
titude towards “foreigners,” who were 
treated more and more as inferior bar- 
barians. The change was certainly not 
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performed in a few days—nothing in 
the ancient Orient was done with mod- 
ern speed—but proceeded in waves with 
increasing intensity. The Pharaoh’s op- 
pressive order—to slay all male children 
of the Hebrews—constitutes the ancient 
prototype of Hitler’s persecution. We 
may imagine that the cruelties of the 
new Pharaoh occurred to the Israelites 
in wave after wave—or rather blow after 
blow—until there had set in the forced 
labor that made their lives bitter with 
hard “bondage in mortar, and in brick, 
and in all manner of service .. .” 
(Exod. 1:14). It is likely that the Hebrew 
clans read the handwriting on the 
walls of the cities they had to build 
in forced labor and knew that worse 
yet was to come. Though not as sophis- 
ticated in their brutalities as were the 
Nazis, the ancient Egyptians also knew 
how to torture their Hebrew slaves. 


ITHOUT entering into a discussion 
of the legends around Moses, we 


have asserted that the rebellion and 
the liberation of the oppressed had 
been directed by a leader who had as- 
similated the Egyptian civilization, and 
not by a sheikh or chief of the tribes 
working under the cruel demands of 
their taskmasters in Goshen. 

Several biblical scholars have ex- 
pressed their astonishment that there 
are so few signs that the Hebrews were 
influenced by the Egyptian culture. 
Thus T. J. Meek remarks it is “one 
of the enigmas of history that the 
Hebrews were so little affected by the 
religion of Egypt, when both history 
and archaeology show such intimate 
contact between the two.”!! A. Lods 
states that the cult of Egypt had ap- 
parently had no deep influence on the 
half-nomadic Hebrews at the time when 
their national religion took shape: “the 
divergence between the two people was 
too great.”!? A. L. Elmslie assumes that 
“the shepherds occasionally saw as 
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spectators rather than participants the 
worship of the native Egyptians.’ One 
has to consider that the Hebrews of 
Goshen lived geographically and cul- 
turally at the margin of Egyptian civi- 
lization. Only a small minority of the 
Hebrews shared its benefits with the 
urban population. 

We meet thus in pre-Mosaic Israel 
in Egypt a characteristic division, so- 
cial and cultural, among the Hebrews, 
almost the same division and difference 
that was discernible many centuries 
later in the Jews of the great cities of 
the West. We have here emancipated 
layers of society, to a great extent 
assimilated to Egyptian civilization, and 
perhaps taking an active part in it; and 
lower classes living a segregated and 
closely knit life, relatively unaffected 
by the cultural life of Egypt. This 
majority living in Goshen was, of 
course, a scant minority in the midst 
of the host nation. Professor Salo Baron 
assumes that the Israelites would have 
been socially segregated even if they 
had not been oppressed on account of 
the ritualistic rigidity of the Egyptians 
and points to the fact that in the period 
of greatest friendship and conviviality 
under Joseph’s regime the Egyptians 
“might not eat bread with the Hebrews 
for that is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians.”14 This scholar wonders 
whether this pre-Mosaic ghetto in Egypt 
did not already cast its shadow over all 
the future history of the people. There 
cannot be any doubt that the later 
separation and segregation of the 
Israelites was in large part the result 
of their own wishes, born of their de- 
sire to avoid the hostility and cruelty 
of their hosts. But all processes of this 
kind perpetuate the result of a segre- 
gation originating externally and en- 
forced by superior powers. 

What happened when the new 
regime began to oppress the Israelites? 
What were the effects of that change, 
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especially upon those emancipated and 
assimiliated Hebrews, when their 
brethren around Tanis were placed in 
bondage and treated with extreme 
cruelty? The comparison with the situ- 
ation at the outbreak of Nazism in 
Germany whose contemporaries (and 
sufferers) we were, suggests itself. The 
despair and confusion, the misery and 
sorrow among the tribes in northern 
Egypt must have been similar to the 
emotions experienced by the Jews in 
Germany. The Hebrews were a mixed 
people of composite origin and of 
different cultural and social layers. Yet, 
in spite of these divergencies, there was 
a kind of solidarity among them and an 
awareness of a common past. In Egypt 
and during their migrations, the Israel- 
ite tribes retained a vivid memory of 
their previous dwelling in Palestine and 
of their blood relation with the Pal- 
estinian Hebrews whom they were soon 
to join. Here again is an analogy with 
the psychological situation of the Jews 
in Germany and their relations with 
the Jews in other countries. 

Presicely those Israelites who had 
been accepted and favored by the 
Egyptians must have felt their humili- 
ation deeper than the others and re- 
acted to the cruelty and hardships with 
greater bitterness. Their offended pride 
and their bruised feeling of worthiness 
caused them to experience the change 
more than the herdsmen and laborers 
in Goshen who took the brutality of 
the Egyptians and the turn of their 
fate more fatalistically. It was the cul- 
tured Hebrews, these who had most 
loved Egyptian culture and appreciated 
its superiority, who were most affected 
by the feeling of loss and degradation, 
the certainty of being wronged and un- 
justly despised—and who experienced 
most vigorously scorn and hate against 
the oppressors. Nonetheless, these eman- 
cipated and assimilated Israelites—the 
élite of the group—clung to the cher- 
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ished Egyptian civilization. Even the 
slaves and laborers in Goshen recalled 
the miserly security and material bene- 
fits accorded to them by their oppres- 
sors. Even in the desert, those ancient 
“praisers of bygone times” expressed 
homesickness for Egypt when they were 
suffering under the privations of the 
desert. 

The final result of that intense ambi- 
valence was no longer doubtful. It grew 
as the tyranny of the Egyptian task- 
masters became more insupportable. A 
passionate hatred welled up in them to 
suppress a lifelong love. It was turned 
against all Egyptian ways and customs 
—against Egyptian religion and social 
organization. The movement, increas- 
ing in intensity, had thus the character 
of a determined turning away from 
Egypt and her traditions, of a total 
rejection of all assimiliation and in- 
corporation of the faiths and ideas of 
Egypt. 

The obliteration and annihila- 


so far that it erased and effaced all 
traces of the influence experienced by 
many generations of the Hebrews. The 
removal and hateful destruction of all 
Egyptian concepts was all the more 
radical since it flowed and was nour- 
ished from the hidden source of dis- 
appointed love and frustrated hope. 
Biblical scholars and historians have 
found traces of those disavowed and 
denied influences in many manifesta- 
tions of Israel’s morals and literature, 
because even the most energetic expur- 
gation and expulsion cannot remove 
everything. But those traces do not con- 
tradict the dynamic force of the 
negative and rejecting powers operating 
in Israel. They are only the memorials 
of that passionate ambivalence. They 
resemble fragments of an old love letter 
inadvertently inserted into a document 
of the most determined farewell and 
irrevocable repudiation. 





tion of the Egyptian acquisitions went 
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His is the character of the forces of 
T refusal and rejection that rebuff 
all the Egyptian influences we have de- 
scribed. But where are the powers that 
pulled the Hebrew tribes in a particular 
direction while they violently cast off 
Egyptian religion and social organiza- 
tion? Where is the attraction corre- 
sponding to the repulsion and aversion? 
Where is the action related to that 
vehement reaction? We could infer the 
nature of these forces from the path in 
which the Hebrew exiles, or refugees, 
moved—even if we did not have the 
biblical tradition. The story of Moses, 
who became the leader of the Exodus, 
shows the direction and the aim toward 
which the movement was heading. After 
he had murdered an Egyptian brute, 
Moses fled to Midian. He found 
Yahweh worshipped by those Midian- 
ites with whom the Levite family of 
Moses seems to have had some connec- 
tions. The Kenite desert smiths had 
perhaps preserved the monolatry of old 
nomadic times as well as its simple life. 
Their tribal god was conceived of as 
father of the clan. Moses and. his suc- 
cessors developed and elevated these 
concepts of the Kenites who dwelled 
far from the centers of Egyptian civili- 
zation: “Is not he (the Lord) thy father 
that hath brought thee” (Deut. 32:6)? 
That Egyptian prince, Moses, had 
found the way to his people when he 
turned away from the culture pattern 
within which he had been educated. 
He had been sobered and deeply dis- 
appointed by the brutality of the 
Egyptians toward the Hebrews. The 
sight of those cruelties must have 
affected him in the same shattering 
and shocking manner as the barbarities 
of the Nazis, four thousand years later, 
affected the German Jews, who proudly 
considered themselves members of the 
“Nation of Poets and Thinkers” (“Volk 
der Dichter und Denker’). Impercept- 
ibly, but with increasing intensity, the 
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attraction of the life of the Kenites, 
with whom he felt akin, was experi- 
enced. 

Proceeding from this individual, but 
highly representative, example, the 
inner upheaval of the Israelites who had 
been assimilated to Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, will be better understood. Their 
deep disappointment and bitterness led 
them to that extreme reaction and re- 
jection of Egypt. In their frantic flight 
from their oppressors they felt again 
the half-forgotten emotional ties with 
their own clans. They followed the call 
of their leaders, Moses and Aaron, who 
gathered them together and organized 
the Exodus. 

The combination and the confluence 
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of those two forces, the rejection of the 
Egyptian civilization and the attraction 
of old Hebrew tradition, resulted in the 
initial form of what is called the muta- 
tion of Israel’s religion and culture— 
so difficult to understand when con- 
ceived of in the simple evolutionistic 
terms of the school of Wellhausen. 
For the sake of clarity, it might be 
good to present a sort of “balance- 
sheet” of the state of the Egyptian reli- 
gion and that of the burgeoning faith 
of the Hebrew tribes after the Exodus. 
We are well aware of the simplification 
and condensation necessitated by a 
synoptic diagram. We do not pretend 
that the following illustration covers 
every detail of this extraordinary story. 








EGYPT 
1). Polytheism. 


2). Osiris and his sister and wife Isis 
and their son Horus. 


3). Abundance of magic, sorcery, amu- 
lets. 

4). Plenty of sculptures and images of 
gods and divine things. 

5). Osiris mysteries with initiation. 


6). Belief in immortality and care of 
the dead. 
7). Class society. 


HEBREW 


1). Monotheism or Henotheism. Per- 
haps, as Freud assumed, influenced 
by renewal of Ikhnaton’s solar 
monotheism. 

2). Removal of a son-god and mother- 
goddess as well as of their sexual 
relations. The only god is the dei- 
fied father. 

3). Repression of all magic and sorcery. 


4). Forbidding of images. The invisible 
God. 

5). All Hebrews initiated into Yahweh’s 
cult. 

6). No belief in a life hereafter. 


7). Democracy. 








Only the main features of the op- 
posed faiths are contrasted here. 
Nothing is indicated concerning the 
remnants of Egyptian concepts in early 
Israel and the seeds of common Semitic 
ideas to be found also in dynastic Egypt. 
Moreover, we do not go beyond the 
result of the co-operation of the two 
forces in the initial phase of Israel, 
neglecting all the later developments. 





The Hebrew tribes in Goshen had 
reached a dead end in their efforts to 
assimilate themselves to the Egyptian 
pattern when they became slaves and 
serfs of the Pharaoh. Moses and other 
leaders opened a door to redemption 
for them, pointing to a new road that 
led back to a phase they had left be- 
hind, and then leading them beyond 
this phase. Those leaders had absorbed 
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the best of what Egyptian civilization 
had to offer, and used it unconsciously 
when they turned determinedly and 
grimly away from Egyptian culture, 
eager to found a people from the debris 
of desperate Hebrew clans. The aston- 
ishing progress they made was the effect 
of two dynamic forces; one pushing 
them away from the pattern of their 
torturers, and the other attracting 
them, through the pull of old tradi- 
tions they had almost relinquished and 
to which they now returned. 


vation is the creative outcome of a 
regression. The new religious advance 
at first took the form of all religious 
revolutions—namely, that of a regressive 
and reactionary drive against the way of 
the fathers. The Hebrews tried to purge 
themselves of the theological notions 
and practices of the Egyptians which 
they had acquired during the last two 
centuries. They got rid of them all 
except circumcision and Ikhnaton’s 
tendency toward monotheism. In their 
return to the faith and ways of the 
forefathers they improved and mod- 
ernized them—thus reaching an ad- 
vanced phase, far beyond the stage of 
the original cultural environment that 
sent them forth. 

By what figure of speech can we ex- 
press the typical character and signifi- 
cance of the way this progress was 
achieved? Two instances from remote 
fields present themselves for purposes 
of comparison. The foxglove is a plant 
with tall stalks having many bell- 
shaped flowers. From its leaves and 
seeds a very valuable medicine is ob- 
tained, used for stimulating the heart. 
For a long time physicians rejected the 
idea that this plant had curative pow- 
ers. They spoke of this as an old wives’ 
tale until Withering, in Birmingham, 
introduced it into medicine in 1775. 
The second instance lies close at hand. 


es us summarize: The great inno- 
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Modern psychiatry had, for some cen- 
turies, brushed aside the folklore or 
superstition that dreams were prophe- 
cies foretelling future events, and ex- 
explained dream production as the re- 
sult of physiological stimuli. Freud 
showed, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, how much psychological under- 
standing can be obtained in the inter- 
pretation of dreams; he conceived of 
them as meaningful psychical produc- 
tions. In returning to these seemingly 
superstitious and relinquished concepts 
of dreams Freud evolved his distinc- 
tive view which set forth from the 
evidence that dreams were disguised 
wish-fulfillments. In this, as in nu- 
merous other instances, a revolutionary 
innovation was essentially a return to 
an old abandoned phase that is revived, 
changed, and brought to a higher and 
more advanced form. 

The great metamorphosis whose tra- 
dition is preserved in the Sinai story, 
interlaced with the Exodus narrative, 
was initiated and propelled by the 
Israelite group which had been as- 
similated to the Egyptian civilization. 
Moses and his Levites convinced the 
Hebrew tribes that they had no other 
way of redemption than flight and, 
later on, that they had reached a point 
of no return to Egypt. 


HE last thirty years have seen numer- 
Con attempts at an explanation of 
the beginnings of Israel. A recent sur- 
vey of the pertinent literature expresses 
the widespread feeling that up to date 
no entirely satisfactory treatment of 
the subject exists. The reviewer comes 
to the conclusion that the recent con- 
tributions—for instance the books of 
Martin Noth!®—leave many questions 
unanswered: ‘‘Most serious of those is, 
in my Opinion, that the origin of Israel 
and its faith is left quite without ade- 
quate explanation.”¢ 

I will not presume to attempt a pre- 
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cise description of the manner in which 
the rabble of fugitives, united with the 
Hebrews in Canaan, became organized 
into a twelve-clan league. There is no 
doubt that Moses and Joshua used all 
means at their disposal to bring about 
a cohesive group, and the union of the 
various clans into a covenant. The 
refugees from Egypt who had never 
lost their feeling of solidarity with their 
brethren in Palestine influenced them 
in a powerful effort to return to the 
faith of their common forefathers. The 
process of turning away from the civili- 
zation to which they had been assimi- 
lated for so long and from the worship 
of Baal and Ashtoret was a Canaanite 
doublet of the Egyptian movement. The 
biblical narrative shows how much 
more difficult and slow the return to 
the old Hebrew tradition was in Pal- 
estine. Finally the mother-goddess and 
her divine son and lover were removed, 
and Yahweh, the father-god and the 
god of the fathers, became the only 
sovereign also in Canaan. 

My own impression resulting from 
an admittedly cursory study of recent 
literature is that the failure to under- 
stand the genesis and early history of 
Israel originates in the neglect of the 
two dynamic factors characterized in 
this book. Any attempt at exploration 
that does not consider the co-operative 
and cumulative effect of the rejection 
of Egyptian civilization and of the re- 
turn to the faith of the fathers, misses 
the point—or rather, misses the two 
points—of the Israelite mutation, of the 
unique development of Hebrew history. 
This most challenging problem can 
only be solved by a reappraisal and 
reassessment of these two intensive 
powers. The development starting at the 
Exodus-Sinai phase took then an up- 
ward turn. Israel had to step backward 
in order to jump higher. The leap back- 
wards was the prologue to a movement 
that skipped several phases of evolution 
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and arrived at a higher and more ad- 
vanced phase of civilization. 


HE time has now come to deal at 

least casually with the much-dis- 
cussed problem of Israel’s election. It 
seems to me that this problem, also, can 
be brought closer to a solution if 
approached in the light of our analogy 
between the Exodus-revelation events 
and the initiatory patterns. Can Israel’s 
attitude to her election as it appears 
in the Bible be compared with the 
pride of other nations? There are signi- 
ficant differences which cannot be over- 
looked. If the Egyptians were proud of 
their nation, they had good reasons for 
their attitude. Theirs was an empire 
covering the greatest part of the then 
known world, theirs a civilization of 
such age and amplitude that they 
looked down on other people as bar- 
barians. 

The emphasis of the Hebrew belief 
in their election is not on the people, 
but on Yahweh. The Israelites will be 
honored not for their own sake, but 
because they are His people. All honor 
belongs to Him. But—we come back to 
the old question: Why did He choose 
them? “How odd of God. . .” Only 
one reason is given by biblical testi- 
mony: It was just “because Yahweh 
loved you” (Deut. 7:8). Hosea con- 
firms it: 


When Israel was a child I came 
to love him, 
And out of Egypt I called my son. 


Well, if this explanation be accepted, 
no other reason seems necessary. Was 
that love reciprocated? Certainly not in 
the beginning. The biblical narrative 
indicates that Israel did not want to 
be chosen. The Aggadah tradition says 
that the nations rejected the Torah, 
while Israel accepted it only under 
duress.”17 There are traditions that 
Israel was willing to fulfill the obliga- 
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tions connected with the covenant. Yet 
there are other traditions stating em- 
phatically that Israel had to be threat- 
ened with extinction in order to make 
her yield to the demands of God.18 The 
chosen people were not always proud 
of being chosen. Yahweh complains 
of them: 


Because they have transgressed 
my covenant 
And against my law have rebelled. 


The Lord speaks (Isa. 1:2): 


Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth: 
For Yahweh hath spoken 
I have nourished and brought 
up children, 
And they have rebelled against me. 


Hosea compares Israel with an unfaith- 
ful wife. If Yahweh is self-admittedly 
jealous, He has good reason to be. In 
her long career of “whoring after 
strange gods” Israel was many times 
unfaithful to Yahweh: with the pan- 
theon of the Egyptians; with the gods 
of the Babylonians, Canaanites, Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Romans. There are, 
indeed, few deities who cannot boast 
of having enjoyed her favors. 

It is also not correct, as some biblical 
scholars assert, that Israel reacted with 
humbleness when the prophets accused 
her of unfaithfulness. The feeling of 
unworthiness and guilt came much 
later. At first, when caught in the act, 
she treated Yahweh with the contempt 
which, in the words of Anatole France, 
a woman feels for the man whom she 
has deceived. 

We turn from synthetic attempts to 
explain the election concept, to Freud’s 
interpretations.!® Freud points out that 
the claim of the Hebrews to be espe- 
cially near to God is what made them 
exceptionally proud and confident. 
Their self-confidence became, through 
Moses, anchored in religion. The wor- 
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shippers of this god, who grew slowly 
to universal grandeur, took part in his 
greatness, felt uplifted themselves. To 
make his meaning clear Freud uses a 
simile: the confidence a Briton would 
feel in a foreign land made unsafe by 
revolt. The Englishman feels very self- 
confident because he knows his govern- 
ment will protect him with all its 
might. As a British subject, he is proud 
of the greatness of his empire. Con- 
sciousness of the greater security and 
protection similar to that of the British 
subject is enjoyed by the Hebrews: 
“pride in the greatness of God goes 
together with that of being chosen.” 
Freud’s psychological characterization 
of Jewish pride is undoubtedly correct 
as far as it goes; but it could perhaps 
go further. The tracing of the Jewish 
faith in their preference to the greatness 
of their god is certainly the most im- 
portant factor in the idea of election. 
Yet it is certainly not the only factor 


and we do not understand where it 


comes from, what were its preliminaries. 
We cannot trace the steps by which 
that faith came into existence. Origin- 
ally the power of Yahweh was very 
restricted and the ancient Israelites did 
not deny the existence of the gods of 
other people. The Israelites are the 
people of Yahweh as the Moabites are 
the people of Chemosh. Israel is called 
am Yahweh (Judg. 5:11; 11 Sam. 1:12; 
II Sam. 2:24) or am Elohim (II Sam. 
14:13; Judg. 20:2) as Moab is called the 
people of the other God am 'Chemosh 
(Num. 21:29). Even after Yahweh 
grew to his august position and gran- 
deur, it was not denied that other gods 
were powerful too. When we think of 
the many biblical passages in which the 
superiority of Yahweh is contrasted 
with the gods of other nations, the 
attitude of ancient Israel is, in the best 
case, comparable to that of a little boy 
who boasts to another concerning his 
father’s superior prowess. 
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REUD’s explanation presents only 
Fine aspect of the idea of election 
and leaves unexplained how this idea 
arose in the midst of a tiny and power- 
less people. The situation in which we 
find ourselves is the following: If we 
assume that the conviction of election 
was an early one and dates from the 
time of the Sinai revelation, it becomes 
difficult to imagine how it came into 
being, since the god of the Israelite 
tribes was a poor and crude deity of 
limited power. Let us now consider the 
idea of election a very late one—in ac- 
cordance with the view of many biblical 
authorities and of Freud. Yahweh 
was then conceived as the Lord of 
Heaven and Earth and his majesty 
acknowledged, but what about the 
people He had chosen? Their God had 
proved to be impotent. 


However we elaborate the idea, it is 
not easy to understand where the con- 
cept of the chosen people originated. 
The miserable clans in Goshen, Egyp- 
tian serfs—could these people conceive 
of a god as Lord of the universe whose 
favored sons they were? Neither the 
Babylonians nor the Egyptians devel- 
oped a faith comparable to the idea 
of being chosen. How could the 
Hebrews imagine that they were under 
the special protection of a god and 
reconcile their miserable situation with 
that idea? Theological speculation will 
not help us to solve the problem. We 
have no recourse but to view it as a 
psychological question: their god is 
made after the image of this people. 

No solution of the problem can be 
acceptable which does not explain to us 
how that strange idea came into being 
in the midst of half-nomadic and de- 
spised tribes. When we speak of the 
“chosen people,” we naturally think 
first of choice in the sense of preference 
or election. To choose something—let 
us say a book from the library—means 
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to pick it out from many others. It 
now seems to us that not selection, but 
separation is the prime meaning of the 
term. Is it not possible that we have 
overlooked that character of separate- 
ness in the concept of the “chosen 
people’? The thought is at least worthy 
of our consideration. 


In the key sentence concerning elec- 
tion (Exod. 19:6) the Lord promises 
that the people, if they will obey His 
voice and keep the covenant with Him, 
will be a “peculiar treasure unto me 
above all people,” and He says: “And 
ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests, and an holy nation.” The char- 
acterization of the Israelites of the 
future as a “kingdom of priests” and 
as a “holy nation” is certainly unique 
in the history of antiquity. It signifies 
not only the election, but, even more, 
the elevation of half-civilized clans, 
intermingled with a “mixed multitude” 
of fugitives from Egypt. We take this 
key sentence together with another 
passage to be found in Leviticus (18:3): 
“After the doings of the land of Egypt, 
wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do: and 
after the doings of the land of Canaan, 
whither I shall bring you, shall ye not 
do: neither shall ye think in their 
ordinances.” The Lord repeats: “Ye 
shall be holy: for I the Lord your God 
am holy” (Lev. 19:2). 

In contrast with other commentators, 
we emphasize here not the holiness of 
the Lord, but the separation from the 
Egyptians and Canaanites and their 
ordinances. The reference of the Lord 
to the “doings of the land of Egypt” 
leads us back to Moses and his followers 
who forced the B’nei Israel under the 
yoke of Yahweh. Moses was an Egyptian 
of high position, according to a text of 
the Rameses period—even high enough 
to depose a Vizier. In some stories he 
was considered to be the heir to the 
throne. Other legends tell of his func- 
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tioning as a High Priest.2°. He was 
“instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.” That can only mean that 
he knew the secrets of the Egyptian 
religion and was introduced into the 
mysteries of the Osiris cult.2! He was, 
at any rate, familiar with all details of 
the temple schools of Thebes. He knew 
the services and the whole hierarchy 
directed by the High Priest of Ra at 
Karnak—those services of washing, 
anointing, perfuming, and libating—of 
sacrifices, oracles and divinations. He 
was certainly aware of the privileges 
of that army of Egyptian priests who 
belonged to the richest class and who 
often abused their position for their 
prestige and enrichment. Living at the 
court, he must have once shared the 
belief that the Pharaoh was the per- 
sonification of the god Osiris. 

It is likely, as Freud suggested, that 
Moses was a follower or admirer of 
Ikhnaton, of that “god-intoxicated 
man” (to recall Breasted’s description) 
who is often called the first monotheist. 
This Pharaoh despised and condemned 
the priests of the Egyptian parthenon, 
took their goods, and closed their richly 
endowed temples. He put an end to 
their magical and divinatory ordi- 
nances. Ikhnaton’s revolutionary reform 
perished shortly after his death, which 
was the signal for the priests to elimi- 
nate the memory of the heretic king 
and to restore the old order of things. 
In the mind of that passionate man, 
Moses, there lived perhaps the memory 
of the Aton religion—of that purified 
belief which the fanatical Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton had raised to the official reli- 
gion of Egypt. But Moses saw also the 
furious reaction of the priests which 
set in after Amenhotep’s death. He was 
an eyewitness not only of the oppressor’s 
wrong, but also of the insolence of 
office, of the haughtiness of the privi- 
leged priestly class who exploited the 
superstitious people. 
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After surveying the personal and cul- 
tural milieu from which Moses emerged 
as the leader of the Hebrews, the pro- 
nouncement of the Lord appears in a 
different light. The admonition “not to 
do” after the “doing” of the land of 
Egypt “wherein ye dwelled” provides 
resonance to the statement: “Ye shall 
be unto me a kingdom of priests and an 
holy nation.” The sentence does away 
with a special and privileged class of 
priests and with the god-king or 
Pharaoh.?? It transfers and extends 
their prerogatives to the people, to all 
members of the confederation and cove- 
nant. 

If I may be allowed to employ a 
striking comparison to illuminate the 
meaning of that key sentence: it is as 
though the Lord were to abolish the 
Catholic clergy and the Pope and then 
declare that the Irish are a “kingdom of 
priests” and a “holy nation.” The hier- 
archy of the Egyptian priests, along 
with their supreme dignitary, is dis- 
missed and its form and function con- 
veyed to the Hebrews. 

The sentence has thus a polemical 
character, implying rejection of the 
sacredness and separateness of Egyptian 
priesthood and of the divine king. In 
breaking down the wall separating the 
clergy from the people, Yahweh's pro- 
nouncement gives priestly character to 
the Israelites, and with the attribute of 
holiness, the power and the glory 
of the election. The Hebrews inherited 
from the Egyptian priests the separate- 
ness of a privileged class in which they 
were promoted to the rank of the 
“chosen people.” 

I do not doubt that many scholars 
will attribute the character of an intel- 
lectual tour de force to my interpreta- 
tion of the biblical passage pronouncing 
that the Israelites are a holy nation. But 
this interpretation of the much-com- 
mented sentence is no more arbitrary 
than many others and has, if I am not 
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deceived, the advantage of psychologi- 
cal plausibility. 

The changed attitude of those 
educated Israelites who had been assim- 
ilated to Egyptian culture manifests 
itself in the implied denial that there 
was a divine king and a special caste 
of priests as well as in the defiant 
declaration that the Hebrews are a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 
The Leviticus passage warning the 
people about imitating the Egyptian 
ordinances serves only as added inner 
evidence for this assumption. Even if 
we regard that sentence as a late inter- 
polation, its confirmatory significance 
cannot be lightly dismissed.?% 


Hus far in the present chapter, we 

have attempted to trace the origin 
of the election concept back to inten- 
sive reactions of the Hebrews and of 
their leader Moses to the idea of a 
divine king and of the privileged Egyp- 
tian priest-caste. The abolition of those 
concepts was accompanied by the ele- 
vation of the whole nation of the 
Hebrews to the rank of priests. But 
have we not previously asserted that the 
Hebrew tribes returned in that Exodus- 
Sinai experience to more primitive 
religious and social institutions? How 
does our theory of the source and signi- 
ficance of the idea of election tally 
with the data on initiation rites and 
secret societies? 

An answer to this question requires 
the review of the transition materials 
on initiation with special emphasis on 
the significance of separation and elec- 
tion. The secret fraternities which 
evolved within primitive societies, it 
is evident, ensured a closer connection 
with the gods or spirits of the tribes 
and promoted simultaneously both law 
and order.*4 Their activities, rituals, and 
dances are surrounded by mystery. Ad- 
mission to them is gained only after 
long and severe tests of initiation, simi- 
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lar to those in the puberty rituals. ‘The 
elaborate initiation to the tribal mys- 
teries forms the main aspect of the 
secret fraternities. ‘The members of the 
fraternities are supposed to possess 
supernatural or magical powers by 
virtue of their intimate connection 
with the tribal spirits.25 

The privileges of the neophytes who 
pass into the spirit world by way of 
death and resurrection are of various 
kinds, but they are different from those 
obtained by membership in special 
societies, for instance, those of warriors. 
In his excellent survey of American 
secret societies, H. B. Alexander em- 
phasizes that they are in charge of reli- 
gious mysteries: ““To be sure, in a life 
where nearly every activity is accom- 
panied by religious observation, this 
is not a clear criterion . . . in fact the 
secret societies tend to assume a social 
importance, i.e. to become _priest- 
hoods.”26 The various fraternities of 
the Zuni which execute the rain dances 
“may similarly be regarded as priest- 
hoods endowed with special appeals to 
the gods of rain and vegetation.” We 
hear about African religious confrater- 
nities that the right to prepare a charm, 
to use a spell, to call upon a deity, or 
to officiate as a priest, is jealously 
guarded. The attitude of the members 
“is that of possessors of a trade secret 
to be divulged only to those who them- 
selves become members of the guild.” 
In the Ibo area of Africa the black- 
smiths and the doctors form their own 
societies. It is interesting to find that 
the title “ozo” (blacksmith) is the high- 
est in the hierarchy and does not imply 
any expert knowledge of the black- 
smith’s craft. (We think here of the 
Kenites who were desert smiths near 
Mount Sinai.) 

The original reason for the secrecy 
surrounding the society is, as N. W. 
Thomas suggests, that all rights of ini- 
tiation and membership “imply a cer- 
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tain amount of separation from the 
outside world, and a certain affiliation 
to the new world; this aspect is espe- 
cially prominent where it is a question 
of admitting a youth to full tribal right 

. .”27 This process is not restricted to 
the puberty rituals. The paramount 
chiefs of Sierra Leone, for instance, 
undergo a period of separation before 
they assume the reins of power. Sacrali- 
zation implies everywhere separation 
from the profane world. The secret 
societies seem to represent a new social 
order bringing together members of the 
same tribe who are of different clans. 
They pass also from tribe to tribe, and 
even from linguistic stock to linguistic 
stock. 

As we have observed above, the 
fraternities evolved from the age groups 
of puberty initiation that formed an 
important part of the tribal and inter- 
tribal communities. They also had the 
purpose of teaching the novices the 
secret ceremonies of the tribe. They 
held the intermediate place between 
the mysteries and official religion. A 
certain clan often possessed functions 
of priests, but as the example of the 
African Tenda shows, there was a tend- 
ency in many secret societies to initiate 
the whole tribe, even its slaves. Do we 
not have here a feature we rediscover 
in the extension of “holiness” to the 
whole nation of the Israelites? 


SHALL attempt to reconstruct the 
| development of the idea of election 
in its earliest phases, using the clues 
found in the biblical tradition and in 
the comparative material from anthro- 
pology. Moses who fled to the Kenites, 
who were kin to the Hebrews, was 
introduced to the secret society of the 
Midianites. Reports about the Ibo 
society in West Africa present here 
comparative material: There is the cus- 
tom of taking “titles” which correspond 
roughly to generation grades or age 
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grades. Originally a man takes his first 
title after the death of his father. The 
highest grade in the Ibo society is that 
of blacksmith which points to the char- 
acter of the titles as names of trade 
guilds. A large proportion of that popu- 
lation is composed of blacksmiths. 
Thomas reminds us*§ that blacksmiths 
occupy, in many areas, a peculiar posi- 
tion: “they are occasionally a pariah 
class, but more often, as among the Ibo, 
have succeeded in making their society 
the head of the hierarchy formed by 
the ‘titles.’ In more than one case the 
blacksmith is the operator in initiation 
wees...” 

Also the Kenites were perhaps once 
considered a pariah tribe. They were 
desert smiths. At the time, they received 
the fugitive Moses who had committed 
murder and they worshipped Yahweh, 
the god of Mount Horeb. Jethro was 
their priest and Moses married his 
daughter Zipporah. It is perhaps not 
accidental that it was in Midian that 
Moses was attacked by Yahweh, because 
he had neglected the holy usage of 
circumcision, and that his Midianite 
wife saved him from the rage of God. 
It is likely that the Kenites circumcised 
their young men before marriage. The 
Kenites were perhaps operators in the 
initiation at puberty as were the black- 
smiths of the Ibo society. 

It seems to me that the expression 
“chosen people” originally had a char- 
acter similar to the “title” of the West 
African secret societies and was later 
transferred from a tribe or grade to the 
federation of Hebrews tied together by 
the covenant. “Chosen” thus originally 
meant, “separated” from the mass of 
the “profane,” and the term was applied 
to a person who was initiated into the 
totem-mysteries or into a secret society. 
The Essenes and the early Christians 
considered themselves in this sense 
“chosen.”29 

The title “kingdom of priests and 
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a holy nation” is an extension also in 
the sense that it was transferred from 
a few clans or tribes to the whole people 
who had entered into the covenant. 
We know that long after that revolu- 
tionary reform there was again a privi- 
leged caste of priests, with a high priest 
at their head®° in ancient Israel. The 
old order as it had been in Egypt was at 
least partly restored. The Levites be- 
came the priests of the federated tribes 
and the only true shrine of Yahweh 
was at Jerusalem. The priesthood there 
completely controlled the cult. The 
progress made by declaring the people 
a “kingdom of priests” was again lost. 
But the conflict between the priests 
and the prophets—particularly Jere- 
miah—revived the old contrast without 
hope that the solution of the problem 
could be found.*1 


HE discussion of this later phase 
ae us that we have to add a 
third element to the two features which 
we made responsible for the formation 
of the idea of the “chosen people,” 
namely the rejection of the Egyptian 
order and the regression to an earlier 
religious phase. There were certainly 
remnants of just those religious ideas 
that were so bitterly opposed by Moses 
and his followers. It was unavoidable 
that the disavowed and denied Egyp- 
tian concepts should invade, slowly but 
perceptibly, the area of the new organi- 
zation of the Hebrew confederation. 
The very formulation of that sentence 
in Exodus proves that the repudiated 
Egyptian heritage crept into the reform. 
A “kingdom of priests”? There were 
no kings or priests in Israel at the time 
of Moses. The notion of holiness was 
attributed to the Egyptian priests and 
magicians. 

The extension of the “kingly” and 
of the “holy” from individuals and 
from a small caste to a people has 
world-historic significance. Seen from 
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a certain angle it is the first formula- 
tion of a democratic religious concept. 
The élite of ancient civilizations, the 
Babylonians and Egyptians, had a caste 


of privileged persons whose sacred ob- 


ligation was the religious cult, not only 
for themselves, but for all people. 
There were no such priestly privileges, 
nor any specially sacred persons, who 
had to take care of things divine in the 
early phases of Mosaic religion. In the 
despised Hebrew tribes, every tribesman 
was a priest and was holy. 

The other side of the coin shows a 
picture that is in every regard the op- 
posite of that democratic concept. It 
raises the whole nation to the rank of 
a distinguished and separate group and 
attributes to it the dignity and superi- 
ority of a “chosen people.” The exten- 
sion of the concept of holiness from the 
priest caste to the Israelite tribe 
amounts to the elevation of a pariah- 
people to a lonely and lofty height. 
That promotion had later the same 
effect upon the Israelites as, to use a 
comparison, the sudden promotion of 
the Negroes to the rank of American 
aristocracy would have upon that 
minority group today. The result of 
such sudden exaltation explains the ex- 
traordinary pride and self-confidence 
of the Jews later on in spite of tortures. 

We are here only concerned with the 
origin of the idea of election and its 
historic roots in the soil of tribal initia- 
tion and cannot enter the discussion of 
the psychological problems connected 
with the idea of the chosen people. 
The Bible does not assert that they 
obtained the elevated rank by any ex- 
cellence of the Israelites. There is 


always reference made to Yahweh: they 
are holy because He is holy. Yet, says 
Baruch Spinoza, one of the most dis- 
tinguished, if not one of the most 
appreciated, sons of Israel, whenever 
the Jews think something, they declare 
that God told them so. 
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On the Eve 


of Israel's Elections 


By EPHRAIM LAHAV 


N OCTOBER 1959, Israel’s 1,180,000 
eligible voters will go to the polls 
for the fourth time in the country’s 

eleven-year existence to elect a 120- 
man parliament, the Knesset. 

For years now, Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion has been fighting almost single- 
handedly for the adoption of the con- 
stituency system as practiced in America 
and, England, so as to bring about the 
emergence of two major parties and to 
abolish the “iniquitous division of the 
people into a multitude of parties.” 
However, since Ben-Gurion’s demands 
met with vehement resistance, not only 
from Israel’s smaller parties, which 
would be the biggest losers, but also 
from within the ranks of his own party, 
the Knesset in its Electoral Law of 1958 
again decided on proportional repre- 
sentation. Thus, the thirteen parties 
now comprising the Knesset will again 
offer their respective platforms to the 
public, and if one prognosis is abso- 
lutely certain, it is that none of them 
will secure a majority and the country 
will again be governed by a coalition 
as it has been since it was established 
in the midst of war. 

-This coalition has undergone three 
radical changes since its inception, but 
its basic component has remained con- 
stant—its domination by the country’s 
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numerically strongest party, Ben-Gu- 
rion’s Mapai, the “Workers Party of 
Eretz-Israel.” In the First Knesset and 
in part of the Second, this Mapai nu- 
cleus combined with the Religious 
Front to form the government; in the 
latter part of the Second Knesset, the 
Moderate Right wing joined and gave 
the cabinet a strong middle-of-the-road 
flavor; in the Third Knesset, the Left 
wing with its increased strength outbid 
the Right but found it compatible to 
share power with the Religious sector. 
At present, in the last part of the Third 
Knesset, the coalition consists only of 
Mapai, the Left wing and the right-of- 
center Progressives, resting on a nine- 
man majority in the plenum of the 
House. The Progressives, incidentally, 
took part in all coalitions except for a 
one-year interlude. 

Mapai managed to zigzag its way 
through these political shoals over more 
than a decade with only about one- 
third of the Knesset seats. And it is 
even more remarkable that the differ- 
ent bedfellows who shared power with 
Mapai—whether Rightists or Leftists— 
managed to influence over-all policy 
far less than their proportionate 
strength would indicate. Seen over the 
past decade, the Government's policy 
seems to have been fairly steady in all 
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the four areas where major issues exist 
—economics, foreign relations, religion 
and the treatment of the Arab minority 
at home. This policy, which will be 
described in more detail later, can be 
summed up in a nutshell as mildly So- 
cialist, intrinsically pro-West, extremely 
tolerant in religious affairs and friendly 
but cautious toward the Arab com- 
munity. 

Unless there is a landslide in the 
coming elections, which is unlikely, 
this general trend is certain to continue 
in the Fourth Knesset, because any 
party (or parties) which becomes 
Mapai’s junior partner in the coalition 
will again have to make serious con- 
cessions in order to outbid its compet- 
itors from the opposite wing of the 
House. 


HAT, then, are the issues around 
which the next Knesset elections 
will revolve? 


The major issue, no doubt, is eco- 
nomic. Unfortunately it is not merely 
a question of how to slice the national 
cake, as in most Western countries. If 
this were the problem, the struggle 
would be much less acrimonious. 


The underlying problem is that Israel 
still does not pay her own way. In spite 
of the great advances the country has 
made since its establishment eleven 
years ago—including an almost fivefold 
increase in exports—imports have also 
risen with the growing population, and 
as a result the percentage of imports 
covered by exports has only grown from 
11.7 per cent in 1948 to 33.4 per cent in 
1958. This means that roughly two- 
thirds of what the country imports from 
abroad has not been earned by its own 
production, but comes from capital 
transfers by immigrants and foreign 
investors, West German reparations 
payments, which will end in 1964-5, 
personal restitution to Israel residents 
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who receive compensation payments for 
Nazi persecution, or for property con- 
fiscated by the Nazis, U. S. grants-in- 
aid, Bonds, and U.J.A. donations. 
This annual deficit in foreign ex- 
change amounted last year to about 
$300,000,000. 


The case sounds, of course, more 
simple than it is. A large part of these 
“unearned” imports were used for pur- 
poses which any well-established coun- 
try does not have—the absorption of a 
million (mostly penurious) immigrants, 
the construction of vast development 
enterprises which are only now begin- 
ning to pay off and, above all, the main- 
tenance of an army, navy and air force 
quite out of proportion to the country’s 
size and population in order to ensure 
the nation’s physical survival in the 
midst of a hostile region. 

Much could be, and is being argued 
about Israel’s deficit, but an economic 
analysis falls beyond the purview of 
this article. However, the political im- 
plications of the economic situation are 
deep-seated and farreaching. Thus, if 
we are to classify the principal party 
differences over economic policy—they 
fall into three distinct groups: 


The Right wing claims that the 
deficit is due to insufficient encourage- 
ment of private enterprise and the con- 
centration of capital and economic 
power in the hands of the government 
and Hevrat Ha’ovdim, the huge eco- 
nomic corporation owned by the Labor 
Federation. In the Right wing’s opinion, 
denationalization, the relaxation of 
bank liquidity restrictions and the ab- 
olition of foreign-currency controls 
would be the panacea for many of 
Israel’s economic ills. 


The Left wing parties demand the 
opposite. True, they pay lip service 
to the principle of private enterprise 
existing side by side with a state and 
cooperatively owned economy, but they 
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aspire eventually to a Socialist state in 
the full sense of the word, where all 
industry is controlled by the nation. 

A middle position between these two 
is maintained by the country’s ruling 
party, Mapai, and its tiny coalition 
partner, the liberal “Progressive” party. 


HIs is perhaps the most suitable 
point at which to give a brief out- 
line of the policies and beliefs of the 
various parties, their strengths and 
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their positions in the state. First, how- 
ever, it is vital to understand the im- 
portant role played by a political force 
which is not a party at all—the Hista- 
drut, the General Federation of Labor. 

The Histadrut was born in 1920, in 
the early years of the British Mandate, 
at a time when the Jewish worker had 
to fight hard for survival in a country 
where an impoverished and brutally 
exploited Arab proletariat led a hand- 
to-mouth existence. These Arab work- 
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eoatal First Second Third 
Knesset* Knesset Knesset 
Mapai (Labor Party) 46 45 40 
Herut 14 8 15 
General Zionists 8 23 13 
United Religious Front 16+ 
National Religious Party 11 
Hapoel Hamizrachi + t 
Mizrachi ys t 
United Torah Front 6 
Agudat Israel Tt : 
Poalei Agudat Israel T t 
Mapam 19 15 9 
Achdut Ha’avodah § § 10 
Communists 4 5 6 
Progressives 5 4 5 
Arab Parties Affiliated with Mapai: 
Israel Arab Democrats 2 3 
Progress and Work 1 
Agriculture and Development 1 | 1 
| 




















* Three parties not noted in the table gained a total of seven seats: 1) Fighters, a former underground 
splinter group, 2) the Sephardis, 3) Wizo. 


j All four religious groups combined to form the United Religious Front. 


t Hapoel Hamizrachi and Mizrachi combined to form the National Religious Party; Agudat Israel and 
Poalei Agudat Israel combined to form the United Torah Front. 


§ Achdut Ha’avodah was still part of Mapam. 
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ers, mainly fellahin (farmhands), would 
work for a pittance, thus offering al- 
most insuperable competition to the 
Jewish workers, who were accustomed 
to European standards of living. Jewish 
landowners, too, preferred Arab work- 
ers and for some time refused to hire 
Jews, even when these offered to ac- 
cept Arab-level wages. The Histadrut 
changed all this. While unable to in- 
terfere with the practices of Arab land- 
owners, it forced Jewish landowners in 
a tenacious and long-drawn-out fight, 
to employ Jews, and this campaign has 
gone down in Israel’s history as Kib- 
bush Ha’avodah (the Conquest of 
Work). 

At the same time, the Histadrut con- 
ducted many other activities. It estab- 
lished a countrywide health insurance 
system which has grown into the na- 
tion’s largest health service. It organized 
cultural activities, language courses for 
new immigrants, social and disability 
benefit schemes, unemployment relief, 
etc. It also became a political force. 

The Histadrut can thus claim credit 
for playing an unsurpassed role in the 
fight for Jewish statehood. However, 
like every organization, the Histadrut 
also became afflicted with the thirst for 
power. 

It entered business and set up a series 
of contracting, marketing and manufac- 
turing corporations; the largest of these 
is Solel Boneh, which has become the 
most powerful corporation in the coun- 
try, and also works on several projects 
overseas, mainly in Turkey, West Africa 
and Southeast Asia. These economic 
bodies operated like privately owned 
companies, except that their shares were 
held by the Histadrut (or rather its 
roof organization the Hevrat Ha’ovdim) 
while the profits flowed into the His- 
tadrut’s coffers. A great deal can be 
said for and against the desirability 
of a trade union becoming an entre- 
preneur as well, but legally, the His- 
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tadrut had every right to invest its 
money as it pleased. It turned out, how- 
ever, that this economic activity had 
underlying political motives.. The So- 
cialists who built the Histadrut wanted 
to create a socialist economy, not by 
a revolution and the expropriation of 
private capital, but rather by building 
up their own economy from scratch. 
Today, most Histadrut leaders deny 
ever having had such aims, but there 
is no getting away from the fact that, 
whatever their present aspirations, this 
was their original intention. 

The Histadrut started on a mush- 
room growth after the establishment 
of the State, when it enjoyed the benev- 
olent support of a majority of cabinet 
ministers, who at that time were large- 
ly prominent Histadrut figures as well. 
It expanded—and bought up privately 
owned factories—at such a rapid rate 
that today it runs more than a third 
of the country’s manufacturing busi- 
ness. There were many heated argu- 
ments in the press and the Knesset 
over charges of favoritism; the Right 
wing claimed that the State was award- 
ing public works to Solel Boneh with- 
out requiring it to make competitive 
bids, that it was channeling more credits 
from public funds to Solel Boneh and 
other Histadrut-owned firms than to 
private corporations, and that it exer- 
cised discrimination in granting import 
licenses and foreign exchange alloca- 
tions to the detriment of private enter- 
prise. 

At the same time the Histadrut, as 
a trade union, secured almost complete 
hegemony and reduced the Right wing 
(Herut-sponsored) National Labor Fed- 
eration to insignificance. About half of 
the country’s wage-earners are His- 
tadrut members, many of them _ be- 
cause of the closed-shop rule in in- 
dustry. There is, of course, no closed- 
shop in the Civil Service, but the Civil 
Servants’ Trade Union is run by the 
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Histadrut as one of its branches, al- 
though many members of the Union 
are not Histadrut members. 


The government itself, and most of 
the Histadrut’s responsible leaders, un- 
derstood soon enough that if they al- 
lowed the organization too much lee- 
way, the national economy would be 
the first to suffer. They realized that 
excessive trade union interference de- 
ters foreign investors, without whom 
industrial development is unthinkable. 


HIs now leads us back to consider 

Mapai, which has from the start 
held a majority in the Histadrut. It 
was formed in 1918 as a Social-Demo- 
cratic party, and David Ben-Gurion 
and Yitzhak Ben-Zvi were among its 
founding members. Throughout the 
days of the British Mandate, Mapai 
retained its dominant position both in 
the Histadrut and in the Assefat Haniv- 
charim (the elected Assembly of the 
Palestine Jewish population), although 
in the latter it had only a plurality. 
Mapai is still the backbone of the His- 
tadrut (membership in the Histadrut 
being obligatory for all party mem- 
bers); it still regards itself as Socialist, 
and is still a member of the Socialist 
International. 


In practice, however, it looks and 
acts quite differently; if its ideology 
could be described in one word, it 
might be called pragmatic. Many of 
Mapai’s early ideas have been aban- 
doned since the establishment of the 
State, when the party tasted both the 
joys and sorrows of power for the first 
time. 


A minor, but typical, example is the 
issue of equal pay. Pre-State Mapai 
considered this a hallowed principle; 
in the factories and firms belonging to 
the Labor sector, a doorkeeper might 
take home a fatter pay envelope than 
the manager, if he had a bigger family. 
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Differentials between the various grades 
of executives, skilled and unskilled 
workers, were of token size only. For 
a time after 1948, Mapai tried to retain 
this principle in the Civil Service, but 
soon abandoned it under pressure. 


This development began when the 
Civil Service Commission found it could 
not attract enough qualified personnel 
to fill senior positions because they 
could earn twice as much in private 
firms, while the lower ranks of the 
Civil Service were filled by unqualified 
people. There were protests, threats 
and, later, strikes, until at last Mapai 
conceded the principle that pay dif- 
ferentials were essential for an efficient 
service. 


In the course of the past few years, 
these differentials have progressively 
increased, although they are still much 
smaller than in other countries. The 
Director-General of a Ministry now 
gets about three times as much as a 
clerical employee of the lowest grade, 
as compared with a ratio of 1:12 in 
the United States and 1:50 in the Soviet 
Union. 

It is interesting to note that although 
differentials in private enterprise are 
greater than in the Civil Service, Israel 
is still one of the countries with the 
smallest differential between executives 
and workers. 


An even more significant change in 
Mapai’s social outlook occurred with 
regard to wages as a whole. A Socialist 
party finds its raison d’etre in fighting 
for better working conditions, which 
include higher pay and greater fringe 
benefits. But over the past few years 
Mapai has been fighting for the very 
opposite. The Histadrut Executive has 
refused to support demands for higher 
pay in industry except where this was 
warranted by increased productivity. 
It has realized that Israel, in its present 
condition, cannot afford to raise its 
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standard of living, that industry is not 
fully competitive on the world mar- 
kets because the labor component in 
the cost of production is still too high, 
and that wage increases would either 
price Israel’s exports out of the market 
completely, or would lead to inflation 
and currency devaluation. For these 
reasons Mapai has steadfastly refused 
to support any demands for industrial 
wage increases; in fact, paradoxical 
though this may seem, the Histadrut 
has become the government’s most ef- 
fective instrument for keeping wages 
from soaring. 

With its absolute majority in the 
Histadrut, Mapai was of course able 
to do this alone, although it was sup- 
ported by the two Right wing Histadrut 
parties—the liberal Progressives and the 
General Zionists. But every party is 
bound to be constantly aware of the 
next elections, and it is extremely hard 
to attract voters by telling them that 
it is economically dangerous to pay 
them higher wages. The less educated 
elements especially cannot be expected 
to follow the involved reasoning of 
economic theory. This the two Left 
wing parties in the Histadrut are tak- 
ing advantage of. Achdut Ha’avoda and 
Mapam almost automatically support 
every industrial strike and every pay- 
hike demand. It is hard to say how 
much of this is due to warped economic 
thinking and how much is simply an 
attempt at vote-catching. 

In this struggle Mapai was forced to 
make certain allowances so as not to 
lose too much of its voters’ trust. Here 
and there it had to give way, succumb- 
ing to the leftist onslaught, but on the 
whole it has held the front without a 
major breach. 


CHDUT Ha’avopa and Mapam have 
A an interesting history. Achdut Ha’- 
avoda was once a faction within Mapai, 
but shortly before the establishment 
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of the State it united with the left- 
wing Hashomer Hatzair and another 
splinter group to form Mapam.* Only 
once in its existence did Mapam gain 
added strength—when a discontented 
faction of the Communist Party joined 
it eight years ago. In the first years of 
the State, Mapam was a fellow-travel- 
ing group, very similar in its political 
orientation to the Nenni Socialists in 
Italy. It followed the Moscow propa- 
ganda line, condemned “Western im- 
perialism” and repeated the slogans of 
the World Peace Committee to which 
it regularly sent delegates. 


However, in the course of time Rus- 
sia adopted an increasingly hostile at- 
titude to Israel. At first, Soviet flirta- 
tion with the Arabs was shrugged off 
as a “misunderstanding,” something 
that could be settled between “friends”’; 
later, Mapam claimed that if only Is- 
rael would follow a more “neutralist” 
line, Moscow would surely show itself 
more understanding. 

But there was growing ferment with- 
in Mapam until one day in 1954 two 
of its 15 Knesset Deputies broke away 
and established a new party. It did not 
survive long, and its members joined 
Mapai. This was the first split in 
Mapam’s ranks. 


The crucial test came with the Jewish 
doctors’ case in Moscow during Stalin’s 
last days. The accusations against the 
doctors so obviously smacked of blood 
libel and the Moscow crusade against 
them had such glaring anti-Semitic 
overtones, that even stanch Mapam 
leaders could not stomach it. Five of 
their Knesset members resigned from 
the Party (but retained their Knesset 
seats) and reconstituted the former 
Achdut Ha’avoda with a Socialist plat- 
form, but opposed to Mapam’s credo. 
Above all Achdut Ha’avoda completely 





* A contraction of the initials of the Hebrew 
for “United Workers’ Party.” 
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cut itself free of Moscow’s apron strings. 


These secessionists correctly judged 
the mood of the public, for, in the 
elections to the Third Knesset, they 
polled more than the rump Mapam. 
In fact, the two parties after their split 
together had more members in the 
Knesset (19) than when they were 
united (15). 

But this was not the end of the story. 
Mapam stopped its fellow-traveling. It 
rejected repeated Communist sugges- 
tions for cooperation, and did not 
hesitate to become openly critical of 
Moscow. Kibbutzim affiliated with Ma- 
pam ejected their Communist members, 
since Mapam believes in ideological 
unity. They still show much goodwill 
toward the Soviet Union but no longer 
take Moscow dicta as gospel, and have 
stopped trying to advocate alignment 
with Soviet policy; all they now ask 
for is “neutralism.” 


This was too much for two of Ma- 
pam’s dyed-in-the-wool Marxist leaders, 
who resigned and formed a new party 
calling itself the “Leftist Faction.” The 
new party soon collapsed and its leaders 
and members joined the Communists. 


Every so often, especially before elec- 
tions, speakers of Mapai, Achdut Ha’- 
avoda and Mapam call for the “unity 
of labor” and urge the other two par- 
ties to join them in a united list. But 
the cleavage between the three parties 


is so wide that all such calls can be 


dismissed as wishful thinking or lip 
service to an idea which still has some 
appeal for voters. 


\W HAT are the other parties that will 


contest this year’s national elec- 
tions? There are the moderately right 
Liberals, (or Progressives, as they call 
themselves in Israel), the conservative 
General Zionists, and the nationalist 
Herut. 


The latter was founded by the for- 
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mer underground members of Irgun 
Zevai Leumi after the State was estab- 
lished. It has taken over the entire 
ideology—and much of the member- 
ship—of the defunct Revisionist Party 
founded by Vladimir Jabotinsky, and 
the most important plank in its plat- 
form is its claim for “a Jewish State 
within its historic boundaries,” to wit, 
present-day Israel plus the Gaza Strip 
plus the Kingdom of Jordan. If neces- 
sary, they claim to be prepared to con- 
quer these territories by force of arms. 
They are fiery critics of Ben-Gurion’s 
cautious foreign policy and have been 
making rather a nuisance of themselves 
by loudly clamoring for an alliance 
with France. This makes it sound as 
if Mapai did not want such an alliance; 
and that is not true. What Mapai be- 
lieves is that such an offer must come 
from France, and not from Israel. 
Economically, Herut runs more or 
less parallel with the General Zionists; 
in fact, the two parties held protracted 
talks about a merger last year in an 
attempt to create a strong right-wing 
opposition, but the talks broke down. 
The General Zionists (and Herut 
for that matter) might be compared 
with the Conservative party of Eng- 
land; in the United States there is no 
counterpart to them. The General 
Zionists stand for free enterprise, the 
restriction of the State’s direct economic 
activity to the absolute minimum, the 
abolition of currency control, etc. Above 
all, they demand a basic change in the 
nation’s approach to economic prob- 
lems—its main feature being a shift in 
emphasis from State regulation to the 
free interplay of economic forces as the 
best way to economic independence. 
The Progressives stand roughly be- 
tween Mapai and the General Zionists. 
They are self-avowed liberals, being 
members of the Liberal International, 
and have grown out of a merger of the 
former Left wing General Zionists, the 
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Aliyah Chadashah, Central European 
Immigrants’ Party, and the non-Social- 
ist workers’ party Ha’oved Hazioni. 
The Progressives are numerically weak 
and, although they have been steadily 
gaining in strength (with the excep- 
tion of one setback), they still have 
only five deputies in the Knesset. Their 
economic outlook approaches that of 
the General Zionists, but they cooperate 
with Labor willingly rather than for 
lack of choice, as the General Zionists 
do; the Progressive Labor section has 
been in the Histadrut since its incep- 
tion, while the Workers’ Union of the 
General Zionists only joined it some 
five years ago, when it realized it had 
no other choice. What marks the Pro- 
gressives off from other parties is that, 
whether in or out of the coalition, they 
have no dogmatic ideology, and weigh 
every issue on its merits. 


The Progressives are sometimes con- 
sidered a political curiosity that can 
be tolerated because it is harmless. 
However, in view of the peculiar con- 
figuration of the various coalitions, the 
Progressives have exerted a far greater 
influence on the government’s policies 
than their numbers would warrant. 


HE parties mentioned so far fall into 
T a distinct pattern. If listed in the tra- 
ditional European manner from Right 
to Left, the list would read: Herut, 
General Zionists, Progressives, Mapai, 
Achdut Ha’avodah, Mapam and Com- 
munists. Mapai would be somewhat 
left-of-center, and the Progressives just 
a little to the right of it. 


But as if this proliferation of po- 
litical parties were not enough, it is 
augmented by two religious parties, 
which cannot be properly placed in the 
above list. There were, as a matter of 
fact, four religious parties, but they 
recently combined into two; these are 
the National Religious Party (Miz- 
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rachi)* and the United Torah Front 
Aguda.t The principal difference be- 
tween them is that the former are Zion- 
ists while the latter are only pro-Zion- 
ist; until about 15 years ago, the Aguda 
was unreservedly hostile to Zionism. 
The Aguda also accuses the Mizrachi 
of being lukewarm in religious matters. 
Each of these two religious parties is 
in turn divided into “bourgeois” and 
labor sections—while united on mat- 
ters of religion and their attitude to 
the State, they are sharply divided on 
economic issues. 

A unique feature of Israel’s party 
politics is that from the beginning, re- 
ligious issues have played a major role. 
There was, first of all, the problem of a 
written constitution, but on this point 
the divergence between the religious 
and the secular groups is still so wide 
that no constitution is in sight for many 
years to come. Both Mizrachi and Aguda 
demand a theocracy, and acceptance of 
the Torah as the basic law of the land, 
yet this conception is not acceptable to 
all secular parties. 

In the course of the country’s first 
decade the religious parties have won 
a large number of substantial conces- 
sions, some of which have proved to 
be major restrictions on civic freedom. 
There was, for instance, the Marriage 
and Divorce Law, under which the 
Rabbinical Courts have exclusive juris- 
diction over Jewish marriage and di- 
vorce (including payments of alimony 
and custody of children); appellate ju- 
risdiction lies with the secular Supreme 
Court, but even there rabbinic law is 
applicable in such cases. 


* Composed of the original Mizrachi and its 
workers’ organization Hapoel Hamizrachi. 

Composed of Agudath Israel and its off- 
spring workers’ party Poalei Agudat Israel. 

tThere was one case when the Supreme 
Court overruled a Rabbinical decision because, 
it held, the Knesset’s Law on the Equality of 
Women superseded the inequality embedded 
in the Talmud. 
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There was the “Anti-Pork Law” 
which empowered all local authorities 
to enact bylaws making the raising of 
pigs and the sale of pork illegal. This 
law in itself represented a compromise, 
because the religious parties had de- 
manded a national law banning the pig 
throughout the country, without leav- 
ing it to the discretion of local au- 
thorities. But most Jewish town and 
village councils, thinking of their re- 
ligious voters, took advantage of the 
law and outlawed the offending ani- 
mal.* 


ET not all religious gains resulted 

from give-and-take in the coalition. 
The Women’s National Service Law is a 
case in point. This law obliges girls who 
object to serving their two-year term 
in the army for religious reasons, to 
work—within a religious environment— 
on farms or in hospitals for the same 
period. The law was duly passed by 
the Knesset, but Agudat Israel launched 
such a malicious propaganda campaign 
against it in the United States, that the 
whole project was dropped. The law 
is still on the books but is not en- 
forced. 

On other points the religious groups 
had their way without much opposi- 
tion, e.g., that all imported meat must 
be kosher, and import licenses must 
be approved by the Ministry for Re- 
ligious Affairs. The Army, Navy and 
Air Force operate only kosher kitchens, 
with Kashrut supervisors appointed 
by the Military Chief Rabbi. Rabbis 
and rabbinical judges are paid by the 
State and synagogues and other ritual 
requirements are subsidized, as are 
Christian and Moslem priests and 
houses of worship. 

Nevertheless, the religious parties are 
not yet content, and the next Knesset 





*In practice the law is on the statute books, 
but pork, bacon and ham produced in Arab 
villages are available in the cities. 
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will see continued arguments about 
some of their further demands: these 
are that all except emergency traffic be 
stopped on the Sabbath, and that the 
radio service also be suspended on this 
day. They will also continue to demand 
the gradual replacement of all new 
legislation by Talmudic law. 

The religious groups stand no chance 
of pushing these demands through the 
Knesset unless they get a majority, and 
that is out of the question at this time. 
But there will be bitter debates, and 
severe pressure from orthodoxy abroad, 
which will figure prominently in the 
coming election campaign. It was, in- 
deed, over one of these issues, the fa- 
mous “Who is a Jew” question, that 
the Mizrachi resigned from the coali- 
tion in 1958. 


SRAEL’s foreign policy is a chapter in 
| itself. In the early days of the estab- 
lishment of the State, government and 
nation were still under the impact of 
the singular phenomenon of Soviet- 
American agreement at the United Na- 
tions on the partition of Palestine; the 
recognition of the Jewish people’s right 
to independence had been one of the 
few occasions when East and West 
briefly found a common language at 
the Security Council. 

As in most Western countries, people 
in Israel still believed in peaceful co- 
existence, and were anxious to maintain 
good relations with both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In order 
to find an acceptable formula for a 
foreign policy which could fit this de- 
scription, the Foreign Minister, Moshe 
Sharett, devised the concept of “non- 
identification.” In theory this meant 
that Israel was free to choose sides on 
every world issue or to take no sides at 
all; since Israel is a democratic country 
it turned out that she usually found 
herself in the Western camp. 

This state of affairs did not last long. 
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In a short time the Soviet Union be- 
came even more hostile and her fa- 
vorable vote in November 1947 proved 
to have been based on the assumption 
that Israel might become a “neutralist”’ 
bridgehead in the Middle East. Analysis 
shows that the Kremlin’s long-term 
policymakers envisaged for Israel a role 
similar to the one played later by Egypt. 

This Israel refused to do for sev- 
eral reasons. One was that nearly all 
of the country’s parties were anti-Com- 
munist and uncompromisingly demo- 
cratic. However, a consideration of no 
less importance was the fact that the 
remnants of the Jewish people after 
the Hitler holocaust, were concentrated 
in the Western world, mainly in the 
United States. Political collaboration 
with the Soviet Union would have irre- 
trievably alienated these Jews and de- 
prived the State of Israel not only of 
important financial contributions, but 
also of a vital source of powerful po- 
litical support which, at certain stages, 
was crucial for the country’s survival. 


Both of these motives, taken together, 
combined into an irresistible argument 
against any kind of flirtation with the 
Soviet bloc. It is surprising indeed that 
the Kremlin’s usually astute policy- 
planners were unaware of this situa- 
tion. The Kremlin did not take long 
to grasp this, but not before many 
angry words had been hurled between 
Moscow and Jerusalem. In this period, 
incidentally, the Israel Communist Par- 
ty again proved its utter dependence 
on Moscow’s dictates. It had been sup- 
porting Israel’s demand for Jerusalem 
as the nation’s capital, and had issued 
a solemn manifesto to this effect. But 
a week later, the Soviet government 
publicly denounced the recognition of 
Jerusalem, and within two days the 
Israel Communist Party shamefacedly 
“confessed” that it had committed a 
“serious ideological mistake” and had 
culpably allowed itself to be “dragged 
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along by the imperialists.” 

The real break between Israel and 
the Soviet Union came in the middle 
of 1955, with the notorious Czech- 
Egyptian arms “transaction,” which 
was accompanied by a mounting Soviet 
propaganda drive against Israel’s “im- 
perialism, subjection to Western in- 
terests, and fight against Arab nation- 
alism.” The subsequent developments 
—Russia’s gradual but effective penetra- 
tion of the Middle East through the 
backdoor opened by Egypt, which al- 
lowed the Russians to outflank Dulles’ 
vaunted northern tier—are recent his- 
tory. 


HE Israel government was forced to 
T adapt its foreign policy accordingly. 
It found the West unwilling to grant 
military or political support, and the 
years when its diplomats went hat in 
hand from one Western capital to an- 
other begging for arms and/or guaran- 
tees against Arab aggression, will go 
down in its history as the country’s 
most humiliating period. This period 
is by no means over, nor can it be said 
that the foreign ministry made no 
errors. But it is clear that the country’s 
foreign policy makers never had much 
choice in their major decisions; in 
most cases they merely reacted to out- 
side developments over which they had 
no control. Israel is in theory an un- 
committed nation, but in practice it 
is committed to the West, because with- 
out it, it would face economic ruin and 
physical annihilation. 

This policy was supported, with mi- 
nor exceptions, by all parties except 
Mapam and the Communists. When 


votes were taken in the Knesset on J 


major foreign policy statements by the 


Premier or Foreign Minister, the op- | 


position sometimes voted against ofr 


abstained. But the reasons for these | 
votes were partisan and not political, | 


and did not reflect the true views of 
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the House. Herut, throughout these 
years, attacked the government’s foreign 
policy as “cowardly and imbecilic,” but 
never made any concrete suggestions 
of its own, and merely demanded an 
“independent line of action.” 

Even Mapam felt forced to acquiesce 
at times and refused to resign from the 
coalition after the government had 
endorsed the Eisenhower Doctrine in 
1957. 

Seen against this background it 
is clear that foreign policy will not be 
a major issue in the coming election 
campaign. Herut will continue to de- 
mand an alliance with France, and the 
Communists will of course continue to 
plug the Kremlin line. But the other 
parties, including ’Achdut Ha’avoda and 
Mapam, will be very careful in what 
they say about the need for friendship 
with Russia. 


NOTHER issue likely to come up in 
A the election campaign is the treat- 
ment of Israel’s Arab minority. There 
are about 200,000 Arabs in Israel, most 
of them concentrated in Western Gali- 
lee, and in the so-called “Little Tri- 
angle,” a narrow strip of land along 
the Israel-Jordan border parallel to the 
Mediterranean coast. 

An impartial observer of the local 
scene must come to the conclusion that 
every party—including Mapai—has been 
using the Arabs as pawns in the political 
game. 

The favorite way to attract Arab 
voters is to promise them to fight for 
the removal of military government, to 
which most Arab-inhabited areas close 
to the border are still subject. Mapai, 
it is true, has not used this argument, 
because it was the author and still is 
the executor of military government. 
But it uses a wide variety of other de- 
vices, such as patronage, to gain Arab 
goodwill. On the other hand all other 
parties, except Herut, have gone on 
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record for its restriction or complete 
abolition.* 

In the present Knesset, there are 
eight Arab members—five of them rep- 
resenting local Arab village parties 
which are affiliated with Mapai and 
form part of the coalition, one in 
Mapam, and two Communists. It is 
only in the Communist Party that Arab 
minority policy and Arab membership 
play a major role. For the Communists, 
with their ideology of hostility to the 
Jewish State, have managed to attract 
a great number of Arabs who share these 
views. The Communist Party is in fact 
the chief forum where Arabs can give 
vent to their feelings of disaffection. 
Nevertheless, Arab goodwill for the 
Communist Party is now waning, fol- 
lowing the rift between Nasser and 
Khrushchev. Since the Iraqi revolution 
of July 1958, there have been noisy 
scenes at Communist party meetings in 
Arab branches because Nasser is (or 
rather, was) to the Arab Communists 
what Khrushchev is to their Jewish 
comrades. 

The Arab minority problem can 
therefore be expected to play a minor 
role in the election campaign. 


HAT, then, are the prospects? A 
certain indication can be gleaned 
from the results of the Histadrut elec- 
tions, although these are not conclusive, 
In May of this year, Mapai dropped 
from 58 to 56 per cent, while Achdut 
Ha’avoda gained 2.5 per cent, and the 
Progressives 0.5 per cent. Mapam rose 
by 1.5 per cent, while the Communist 
vote was reduced almost by half. 
Judging from the present disposition 
of the electorate, it is unlikely that 
Mapai will gain votes; it is certainly 
impossible for the party to achieve 





* Three serious relaxations in military gov- 
ernment restrictions have been made over the 
years, and a further, far-reaching one is likely 
soon. 
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the 51 per cent majority for which its 
leaders so earnestly implore the public. 
In addition, there will this year be 
about 156,000 new voters, at least two- 
thirds of them uncommitted—part of 
the “floating vote.” Many of the new 
voters are young people who will cast 
their ballots for the first time, and are 
much more affected ideologically than 
the older generation by their realization 
of the State’s economic dependence. 
Part of these may give enough votes to 
the Right wing (General Zionists and 
Herut) and to the Progressives, to de- 
prive Mapai of a few seats. Achdut 
Ha’avoda has also won much respect 
among the electorate, even among its 
opponents, because of its forthright 
stand against Soviet Communism, while 
retaining its Socialist philosophy. 

But it is most unlikely that Mapai, 
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Achdut Ha’avoda and Mapam can 
make enough mutual concessions to 
form the much-talked-about united 
front. 

The fate of the religious parties in 
the coming elections is not so clear, but 
there are not likely to be significant 
changes in their votes. They have more 
or less stable memberships. Their ranks 
were slightly augmented by Orthodox 
Hungarian immigrants, but this was 
more than offset by the new arrivals 
from Rumania. And the proportion of 
religious people among the new voters 
is not greater than the party’s relative 
strength in the Knesset. 


The future coalition will depend on 


marginal shifts of strength. But what- 
ever coalition finally emerges, it will 
not lead to any major change in the 
country’s policies. 
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The Failure of Compassion 


By SHLOMO KATZ 


FTER midnight Rose returned to Washington Square. Her clothes 
were disheveled and she staggered slightly as she walked. She came 
up from Sullivan Street, circled the fountain twice looking neither 

to right nor to left, walking as in a trance, intent on some great void 
within, then she turned along the northernmost path toward McDougal 
Street. As she neared the corner she noticed Jacob sitting alone and she 
slumped down on the bench beside him. 

“Have a drink,” he offered, tipsy. 

She shook her head. 

“Where are the fellows?” he asked, and the question sounded more 
meaningful than he had intended it to be. 

She did not answer, but the somnambulist blank expression on her face 
suddenly cracked and broke into a smile that instantaneously degenerated 
into a knowing, lewd smirk. 

“You all alone,” she said, defining the obvious. 

“Well, yes,” he hesitated, then looked at her closely. Her face looked 
worn, and her eyes were tired, but the swarthiness of her skin had a 
moonlit quality and the flesh on her face and neck and arms was soft 
and full and curving from some gentle inner pressure. 

She became conscious of his stare and asked: “Where do you live now?” 

“On Twelfth Street. Come. Come with me,” he blurted out. 

She rose mechanically and followed him as he weaved uncertainly 
toward Eighth Street. 

“I don’t want to go there yet,” she said as they reached Sixth Avenue. 
“Let’s take a walk. Do you like living in a rooming house?” 

He scarcely noticed the insipid question. His brain was in a whirl and 
the street swayed before him. What did pierce his mind was that she had 
said she didn’t want to go to his room yet, and that meant for a while 
longer and for a while only; but later, later, and she had also said something 
about rooming houses and this touched a tender spot, and provided an 
Opportunity. 

“I got an idea,” he said, “a peculiar idea. Let me tell you about it,” 
and gently he took her arm, but she disengaged it at once, not with anger 
or impatience, only with a slight nervous flick of the elbow. “You all got 
an idea, the same idea,” she said and there was no bitterness or sneer in 
her voice. Again she was only stating a fact. 

But Jacob did not notice the implications of her remark. “I got an 











“The Failure of Compassion” is a chapter from a novel in progress. Another part of this work— 
“Section Eight”—appeared in the Spring, 1956 issue of Midstream. 
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idea and someday I would like to do something about it. About rooming 
houses. Well, you see, I have lived in many of them. They were all pretty 
much the same. Frizzly headed landladies, their hair always in curlers 
and pins and what-not, and all of them have little rheumy-eyed dogs 
called Queenie. But it’s the tenants I am talking about, they are all the 
same too. Single people, mostly middle-aged, unmarried, lonely. And 
they never know each other. Sometimes they know each other’s names. 
That’s from the letters. The letters are left in the hall near a big mirror— 
there is always that life-sized mirror, so occasionally one notices a name. 
And let me tell you,” he was waxing enthusiastic and warming up to the 
subject, momentarily oblivious of Rose at his side, “the things one can 
do with names, the images one can build up, the romances one can imagine, 
there is simply no end to them. There was that one time when someone 
named Prudence P. Pryor lived in the same house with me. I guess the 
P stood for Patience. That was a very long time ago and I was hardly 
more than a kid then. Well, I noticed the name on a letter and it stuck 
in my mind and I started imagining all sorts of things. Such a name, it 
sounded like an actress’s name—no, I preferred to think she was a torch 
singer, though why a torch singer should live in that dump was more than 
I could figure out. I wanted to see her for a long time. I'd have to catch 
her picking up her mail, and she didn’t get much. Once I noticed a letter 
for her and I sort of hung around the hall hoping she’d come down, but 
then the landlady got suspicious of my loafing in the hall and I beat it. 
Much later, just before I moved out of that house, I did see her, and 
maybe that’s why I moved so soon after that—she wasn’t anything to look 
at, a washed out sort of a person, the kind that waits on tables in cheap 
restaurants.” 

Rose paced alongside him, saying nothing. 

“Then there was another time and there was a man and a woman in 
the room next to mine and they always quarreled, every single night. 
Jealousy, I guess. His voice, thick, base, would come booming, ‘If I ever 
catch you again with that little runt I’ll wring your goddamn neck,’ and 
then her voice piping like a little girl’s, ‘But, John, that was my cousin, 
he just come in from out of town; honest it was my cousin.’ And it was 
so false I could tell it was a lie right through that wall. “Well, cousin or 
no cousin,’ the man’s voice would come again, ‘if I ever catch you with 
your cousin again .. .’ And so it was every night. Sometimes it was a 
cousin, sometimes a nephew. And I never did get to see either one of 
them.” 


HEY approached a bar on Sixth Avenue and mechanically turned inside 
T ana went into a booth. Rose got up and went to the women’s room 
to straighten her disheveled clothes. Meantime Jacob ordered absent- 
mindedly, while his brain, already confused with drink, was trying to 
think two parallel thoughts. The “idea” that he began to unfold before 
Rose and that he hadn’t completed occupied one part, even while the 
other part of his brain reveled in the thought of Rose. She was coming 
with him, to his room, had practically invited herself. It was now only 
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a matter of minutes, or an hour or so at the most. Rose of Washington 
Square. The other fellows didn’t matter. This was his hour. He’d tell 
her what he had thought about her. He’d tell her the name he had 
chosen for her. This was a night of wooing and of romance and of 
triumph and fulfillment, and he would make it more complete and more 
beautifully perfect than anything either had ever known. 

Returning from the women’s room Rose approached the booth, rocking 
before his glazed eyes, dividing in two then reuniting, a shy smile on her 
swarthy face, so innocent, experiencing his own trepidation, he thought. 
Whirling and circling slowly she moved yet did not seem to come any 
closer as he watched her, rapt and amazed at the miracle. He leaned against 
the wall and stared in disbelief. This is for me, it is a dance she is doing 
for me, he thought, and before he realized it she was again sitting across 
the table from him, her clothes now in order, the vacuous grin that was 
both lewd and innocent fluttering about her mouth and lending depth to 
her dimples. 

Later, later, Jacob brushed the thoughts away. 

“Do you know what name I picked for you tonight?” he said. 

“Oh, you and your notions!” 

“Before, when we were all sitting in the park, I thought of you as Mother 
Rachel.” 

‘What do you mean?” Her voice was flat and distant. The grin continued 
its circular motion on her face. 

Jacob didn’t care. Now he was swept away by this idea. He leaned across 
the table toward her and spoke rapidly in a low voice, as if afraid of being 
overheard. “You know about Rachel, I mean Mother Rachel, don’t you? 
Well, it’s an old legend, that when the children of Israel were driven into 
exile by the Babylonians they passed Rachel’s grave and they wept loudly 
and called on her, implored her to see their grief and help them, and 
Rachel heard, and, well, you know the line, a voice in Ramah, a voice 
of bitter crying, Rachel mourning for her sons. Well, tonight, in the park, 
earlier, when the others were there, that’s how I thought of you, as Mother 
Rachel being kind to her exiled children.” 

Rose snickered and suddenly, without any reason that Jacob compre- 
hended, became angry. She put down her glass and declared primly: “Don’t 
be a wise guy.” 

Slapped down, Jacob felt guilty without understanding why. He reached 
out over the table in a gesture of humility and contrition to take her 
hand. “I am not a wise guy,” he declared solemnly. Had she asked him 
he would have gotten down on his knees and proclaimed before all the 
people in the bar that he was not a wise guy. But her face lost its 
momentary anger and resumed its placidity. Feeling forgiven, he proceeded 
to develop his idea, goaded by an urgency to explain, to erase all suspicion 
from her mind that he had meant anything wrong or coarse or indecent. 
“You see what I mean,” he whispered hotly. “They are all exiles, all of 
them, the boys in the park. Never mind their manners and their talk 
and all the rest of that. They are exiles just the same, exiles from their 
homes and exiles from their people and exiles from their time, and a 
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lot of us, I mean them, sometimes affect all sorts of crudities for self- 
protection.” 

The idea slowly sifted through her smooth skin and then through the 
muscles and finally into her brain. By the time it got there she shaped 
it into pellets of words that rolled off her shapely lips: “You mean fugitives 
from the Bronx? Hah, hah, hah!” And she laughed, not loudly but 
insidiously and it seemed to Jacob that she winked when she said this. 

“No, no, not fugitives, exiles. There is a difference.” 

“Go on, emote some more,” she teased. 

Her remark brought him to a halt. 

The waiter picked up their glasses, refilled them and discreetly shuffled 
off. 

Jacob stared moodily into his glass, then looked up at Rose and resumed 
the thread of the “idea” as if there had been no interruption. 

“So, about the rooming houses, as I was saying, I have a plan and someday 
I will do something about it. My plan is this. Make a party for all the 
people in the house. Pick the biggest room and invite them all there. 
Introduce everybody and then of course drinks and all that. But the point 
is, you see, they should all get to know each other and then they will love 
one another and will become like a big family and then the house will 
be a home instead of a rooming house. And just think of all the things 
that can happen. All these people who were no more than names on 
letters on the mantelpiece under the big mirror will become real living 
people. There will no longer be any mystery about them, but instead 
there will be such gladness and friendliness and they will all say, Why 
didn’t we do it before? Why did we live in darkness and isolation and 
estrangement? And some of them will fall in love with each other, and 
there will be weddings in the house and all will attend. And even the 
landlady will take out her curlers from her hair and take off her eternal 
dirty kimono and put on a dress and she will look human, and Queenie 
will look washed and her eyes will no longer be rheumy. Even Queenie 
might be rejuvenated and have a love affair,” he concluded on a note of 
levity. 

“But even if it shouldn’t work out like this, if it should all be confined 
to the one evening only, it would still be worthwhile, one grand binge 
of friendship and gaiety and life. And the next morning everything could 
return to the usual routine. But, you see, it really could never be the 
same again.” 7 

He stopped rather lamely and looked to Rose for approval. She said 
nothing. ““What do you think of the plan?” he asked. She only snickered 
in reply. 


E GULPED down his drink and tossed a handful of change on the table. 
One coin teetered on the edge and fell to the floor. “Come,” he ordered 
moodily and Rose mechanically followed him outside. They walked up 
the Avenue without saying a word then turned to the left on Twelfth 
Street as by agreement. The windows in the four-story brownstone house 
were dark. He fumbled for the key, opened the door and they went in 
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and up to his room on the third floor. He switched on the light. The 
bed was neatly made. In the corner, near the window, was a table 
with a typewriter and scattered sheets of paper. A dresser and two chairs 
completed the furnishings. Self-consciously Jacob stood not knowing what 
to do. Rose watched him remotely. He quickly went up to the window 
and pulled down the shade but the privacy thus gained did not reassure 
him. There were things to be said and done first, to make it all right, 
as it should be. Hospitality, he had to act the host, she was his visitor, 
his guest, his . . . He leaped to the dresser and took a nearly full bottle 
out of one of the drawers, poured some into two glasses and handed her 
one. She took it nonchalantly and sat down on the bed. Jacob remained 
standing. 

“Is this where you are going to have the party?” 

He was becoming more self-conscious by the second. Now was the 
great moment. It was necessary for him to say the word, to take the first 
step. But his head swam and in his brain there was a buzz of no no no, 
careful, careful now, gently, gently, tenderly, do not be abrupt, do not 
be rough. At this moment he loved her with a great passion and compas- 
sion, and so he remained standing not knowing what to do. She did 
not seem to care one way or the other. She held her glass without drinking 
from it, looked at him with a permanent wave of a smile on her comely 
features, then said, merely to say something, “What kind of things do 
you write?” 

“Oh, ridiculous, grotesque things,” he seized the opening her question 
offered him. 

“Heh, heh, heh,” she tittered and waved her hand flirtatiously. “Oh, 
you! Like for instance?” 

He perked up. The doors of communication were open again. “Well, 
there is a story I am writing now,” he said with animation and sat down 
on the edge of the bed near her but leaped up again when it seemed to 
him that she shrank away almost imperceptibly. “It’s a story about a man 
who is very much in love with a woman, but she is, well, she is a bitch. 
So she says, the man who is going to marry me must make one hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. But he only makes one hundred and ten dollars 
a week. So he is despondent for a while, then he decides to try for it, 
for the one hundred and fifty I mean, because he loves her so. Will you 
at least see me once in a while until I get to make that much, he begs 
her, and she says, yes. What does she care? So he applies himself to his 
job. He takes special evening courses and he works overtime. He even 
tells his boss about the woman and the condition she made. His boss is 
a nice guy and tells him that he will give him a ten-dollar raise every 
six months if he proves he deserves it. Well, the months go by. Every 
few weeks he calls up the woman he loves and begs to see her, and 
sometimes she consents and sometimes she tells him to go to hell. He is 
consumed with jealousy and is fearful that she well meet some man who 
already makes one hundred and fifty a week, or even more, and then 
his chance would be lost forever. But the jealousy and the fear only goad 
him on to work harder. So at the end of one year he makes one hundred 
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and thirty dollars a week and at the end of eighteen months he makes 
one hundred and forty dollars a week and he is ever so careful to keep 
his job record unblemished and not to hurt his chances of promotion. 
Thus two and a half years pass. He had turned lean because he ate little 
trying to save for after his marriage to the woman he loved, and his hair 
had become noticeably grey. But he paid no attention to these things, he 
was so absorbed in his great project. Each time he saw the woman he would 
ask her to reassure him that she would stick to her promise, and she would 
do so, though it seemed to him that sometimes she was peevish about it 
and annoyed with his persistence. Finally the great day came when his boss 
called him into his office and said to him, ‘John, you have done very well. 
You are the best man we have in the firm. Beginning this week I am 
giving you another ten-dollar raise, this will bring it up to a hundred and 
fifty a week. Isn’t that what you have been working for?’ 


“And John was so happy and grateful and excited that he scarcely knew 
what to say. That same afternoon, as soon as he finished his work, he called 
the woman and told her the great news and she said he should come to 
see her Friday evening, the day he would get his first full one-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar pay envelope. 

“He was so excited that his work suffered somewhat that week. But this 
in itself would have done no harm. Something much worse happened. In 
the firm where he worked all the employees had to sign-in to work each 
day, and for every tardiness, even one of a couple of minutes, there was a 
deduction. John had never been late to work before, but this week, perhaps 
due to his excitement which prevented his sleeping properly at night, he 
was late once. Dreading the consequences of his tardiness he tried to talk 
to the bookkeeper about it, but the bookkeeper said there was nothing he 
could do, that if he was caught changing a time card he would be discharged. 
He tried to talk to the boss, but he refused to be bothered with such trifles. 
John even tried to appeal to the girls working in the office, hoping that 
they could somehow help him, though he knew that this was useless. Day 
followed day, then Friday morning came, and then Friday afternoon and 
the checks were distributed. There it was, a check for one hundred forty- 
nine dollars and seventy cents. He rushed to the nearest telephone to call 
the woman he loved. He told her what had happened and she became 
angry and ordered him not to call on her that evening. He begged and 
pleaded with her to keep the date with him, then he begged that she see 
him the following week when he would come with a check for a full one 
hundred and fifty dollars and they could plan their marriage as she had 
all along promised him. But the woman became angry and said he had 
had his chance and now she never wanted to see him again. ‘You promised,’ 
he implored. ‘You had your chance,’ she retorted. ‘Is it aznotner man?’ he 
pleaded. But she only slammed the telephone receiver down. 

“Dazed with grief and frustration John went out of the telephone booth, 
not knowing what to do. Should he take the money and give it to the 
first panhandler he met? Of what use was it to him now that she refused 
ever to see him again? Or should he perhaps change it to nickels, 2994 of 
them, and scatter them one every few feet? But he didn’t want to leave a 
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trail since he didn’t care where he was going and wasn’t concerned about 
getting back. All sorts of mad and useless plans ran through his mind 
but not one of them would serve any useful purpose, his purpose, and so, 
not knowing what to do he sat down on the curb and wept. And many 
people went by and felt great pity for him, and not knowing what 
troubled him, some of them tried to put coins in his hand.” 


ACOB finished and sat down on the bed. ‘‘Rose,” he whispered, “Mother 

Rachel.” Softly, so softly his fingers barely touched her skin, he caressed 
the smoothness of her bare arm. 

“What do you want?” she asked, her body immobile, indifferent, but a 
trace of a whine in her voice. 

“Rose, Mother Rachel,” he repeated, but the arc his fingers described 
on the fullness of her arm became shorter until his hand came to rest 
altogether. 

‘‘Why do you keep calling me Mother Rachel?” she asked peevishly. “That 
makes it incestuous.” 

Stung, he sharply withdrew his hand and got up. 

“You are a queer duck,” she said seeing his bewilderment. She moved 
over to one side of the bed and made room for him. “Sit down, take a 
load off your mind.” 

He sat down primly on the edge of the bed. “Now,” raced through his 
head. ‘Now is the time!” He turned toward her, one arm outstretched in 
readiness for the embrace, but it stopped midway, halted by the cold 
indifference on her face. Slowly his arm descended and came to rest on 
her dress over her thigh and there it remained for a moment, awaiting the 
least sign of encouragement, but receiving none retreated in defeat. 

“T’ll tell you another,” he began lamely, anxious to break the tense 
silence. 

“Another what?” she turned toward him. 

“Another one of my stories, which I write. You wanted to hear about 
them.” 

Rose relaxed from her sitting position and stretched out on the bed. 
Her hands beneath her head, her eyes fixed in a stare on the ceiling lamp, 
she unexpectedly said: ‘““Would you state, after careful consideration, that 
women are people?” 

“That women? Are people?’ Jacob repeated after her. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Just that. I heard a fellow ask that earlier this evening.’ 

“One of the fellows? The ones you went with?” Jacob asked. 

Whatever had prompted her remark slipped from her mind and she 
did not answer his question. Instead she sat up and asked him to pour 
her another drink. He leaped up, glad to do her bidding, glad also to 
get away from the meaningless dilemma of her question. He handed her 
her drink and also poured another for himself, feeling somehow strangely 
encouraged and ready to resume his pursuit of her inert body and remote 
and inaccessible mind. 

Rose downed her drink in one gulp and put the glass on the floor. She 
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too seemed to revive and looked at Jacob teasingly, a gleam in her dark 
eyes. 

This time he pulled up a chair to the bed and sat on it unsteadily. 

“Rose,” he began without looking at her, “I want to ask you some- 
thing.” 

“First give me another drink,” she said, and her mood seemed to change 
suddenly. Jacob hastened to fill her order. But she did not drink from 
the glass and only stared into it pensively. 

“Yes? What’s on your mind, rebel,” she finally said, the harshness of her 
words belying the melancholy of her expression. 

“About tonight, I mean earlier,” he articulated with difficulty because 
of the subject that troubled him as well as because of the amount of 
liquor he had taken. “When you went with the other fellows . . .” 

“Jealous, lover?” she persisted in her new tone, and when Jacob did 
not answer she said with more softness, “Don’t be jealous.” 

“I am not jealous,” he alibied. 

“Can it, lover; you’re not jealous, you only want to know. Sure you 
want to know. So now listen carefully and I'll tell you what happened.” 

Confronted with the certainty of knowing, Jacob was fearful and tried 
to divert her from telling, but his unclear protestations were unconvincing, 
and Rose’s mood of melancholy changed and gave way to vindictiveness. 
“T’'ll tell you,” she insisted. “You want to know, so I'll tell you. You got 
to know.” 

“I didn’t mean to pry into your personal affairs,” he pleaded. ‘““What 
I had in mind to ask . . . you misunderstood .. . it was about something 
else ...1 mean...” 

But Rose did not listen to him. Holding her glass in her outstretched 
hand, she leaned back and rested her head on the bulge of the pillow and 
stared at the ceiling. “So what happened is this,” she began softly again 
as if oblivious of Jacob’s presence. “You might say nothing happened, but 
that wouldn’t be right either, so I guess something happened after all 
when I went with the boys, even though nothing really happened the 
way you mean it. And we all went up to what's his name’s place, I forget 
his name at the moment—guess I had too many drinks. And for a while 
the boys talked about all kinds of things and they poked fun at David and 
his hallucinations of a pogrom in New York, and about your resignation 
from the League and somebody said that a party ought to be sent out to 
find you and that it was your holiday so you ought to provide the enter- 
tainment, and so on, and it was all phony and I could see they were all 
tense about me and they were sorry there were so many of them, and glad 
too because each one by himself would have been even worse off not 
knowing what to do, and this went on for half an hour maybe, and this 
one brushed by me, and another put his hand on my head for a moment, 
and one even dared put his arm around my waist and pretended to be 
drunker than he was and let it slip lower and lower, daring and not daring 
and hoping the others didn’t notice it and hoping that they did too, and 
only David didn’t talk and didn’t pay any attention to me, I guess because 
he still has that pogrom on Second Avenue on his mind. And I had com- 
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passion on them, so I said, ‘Boys, would you like to see me naked?’ And 
they were so stunned that they didn’t even answer, only David still in a 
trance muttered something about a Jewish girl being stripped naked on 
the Avenue and chased by that gang from Yorkville. I went into the 
other room and undressed, for, I thought, they are all hungry for me, and 
they probably had never seen a naked woman close by, so why shouldn’t 
I do this thing for them? But I went into the other room to undress, 
sfunny’—her tongue briefly failed to articulate clearly—“s’funny why I 
did that.” And she stopped and raised her head from the pillow and 
sipped twice from the glass. Now she sat up and gazed at Jacob soberly. 
“I really don’t know why I went into the other room to undress. Then 
I came into the room where the boys were and I stopped in the middle 
for a moment and then I walked by in front of each of them and I turned 
around and they gasped and stared. And one fearfully touched my nipple, 
and another put the flat of his hand against my belly, and pulled it back 
as if he had burned himself,” she said with a laugh, ‘‘and one raised both 
his hands as if to ward me off and moaned in disbelief, but only David 
spoke when I stopped before him, and he said, ‘Yes, this is the girl the 
gang from Yorkville stripped and chased into an alley off Second Avenue 
and then raped her to death.’ ”’ 

Tears welled up in Jacob’s eyes, but Rose was composea. 

“Why do you cry, because you weren’t there? You resigned. Remember?”’ 

“I wasn’t there,” was all Jacob said. 

“You didn’t miss much,” Rose said casually. “I bet you’re anxious to 
know what happened after.” 

“I wasn’t there,” Jacob repeated his cry of loss. 

“Guess what happened? You’re anxious to know what happened? Aren’t 
you? I bet you think that the moment I stepped out they rushed after me, 
that they seized upon me, that they didn’t permit me to put my clothes on, 
that they raped me, that there was an orgy? Don’t worry. Nothing happened. 
You didn’t miss much, I told you. I got dressed and came back, and they 
were still sitting there stunned, and I was the one who had to cheer ’em 
up. And then they chatted for a while and we broke up. 

“G’wan,” she concluded, “you men of spirit. You are a lot... 

“Please pull up the windowshade; it’s awfully stuffy here,” she added for- 
mally and Jacob went heavy-hearted to do so, seeing both her request and her 
last disparaging remark, which he took to incude himself, as the final 
ruination of his high hopes for her visit. 


INCE the situation had taken such a turn, he tried to be a good sport about 
S it even though the apparent finality of the disappointment caused him 
intense physical pain in the lower region of his chest and in his groin. He 
refilled their glasses and handed Rose hers with a pained gesture of chivalry, 
but he retreated to the open window where he leaned on the sill. 

“We men of spirit, we are a lot,” he repeated one of her last phrases. 
“But, Rose, let me tell you something.” 

“Shoot,” she challenged him with a seductive smile which in his bitterness 
he disregarded. 
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“I want to tell you a story, a kind of a parable, you might say,” he said 
and sat down on the chair which he ostentatiously and resentfully removed 
a couple of feet from the bed. 

“I love parables,” Rose muttered, demurely sipping from her glass. “I 
have a passion for parables, so g’wan, let’s have a parable.” 

Jacob pointedly ignored her sally. The evening was lost, obviously, but 
he would have his say; it was terribly important that he have his say. 

“It’s this way,” he began with mock pomposity. “It’s this way. So here 
is a young fellow, let’s say he’s about eighteen years old, and let’s say for 
argument’s sake that his name is John.” 

“What an original name for the hero of a parable,” Rose said. 

“He’s not a hero,” Jacob said mournfully. 

“The central character of the story, then,” Rose corrected herself. 

“Rosie,” Jacob threatened her with his index finger, trying to enter into 
her new mood and just barely seeing hope sprout that perhaps if the tone 
of the conversation were to be switched to such a playful track something 
of his hopes might still be retrieved, “I said a parable, not a story.” 

“Three cheers for parables, and down with stories.” Rose raised her glass 
in a toast then emptied it and almost fell onto the bed. 

‘So there is this boy John, and he is madly in love with a girl .. .” 

“Named Jean,” Rose anticipated him. “Jean, Jean, come have a bean,” 
she recited, suddenly very drunk. 

“Yes Jean,” Jacob bitterly consented. ““That’s right. This is the formula— 
John who is eighteen and pure of heart is madly in love with Jean who is 
seventeen and is likewise. . .” 

“Pure in heart and thought,” Rose finished the sentence for him. ‘And 
then what happened? Tell me, you're a writer of parables, you should know, 
does anything ever happen, I mean really happen?”’ 

“Never mind about the happenings. That’s philosophy. I’m trying to tell 
you a parable, please listen. What happened is this: that John swears to 
Jean eternal fealty and loyalty, and his readiness to give his life for her, 
and oh, if only he had the chance to demonstrate his love, and if only he 
could give his life for Jean thus gaining one tender look of admiration from 
her as he lay gasping his last breath at her feet.” 

“What did the little bitch say?” Rose interjected. “Couldn’t she give the 
poor kid a tumble?” 

‘“‘What did Jean say? She didn’t say anything! How could she?” 

“What's the matter? Was Jeannie deaf and dumb? What a girl to fall in 
love with.” 

“Give me a chance and I'll explain it all to you,” Jacob said, bowing 
toward Rose. “Jeannie, as you call her, was in full possession of all her 
faculties including those of hearing and speech. And John was a nice boy 
of normal and healthy inclinations who would only fall in love with an 
equally sound girl. If Jeannie didn’t respond with words to John’s oaths 
of love, passion, tenderness and affection, it was for the very simple and 
obvious and inevitable reason that John was a normal boy and all these 
oaths were of course uttered only in his mind for when he spoke to Jean 
he was too secretive about his great and sacred passion, and he spoke to 
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her only of such matters as good boys speak of to good girls.” 

“You mean he talked to her about the revolution and the labor theory 
of value! I know,” Rose said. 

“Rose,” Jacob protested. “I am in the midst of telling you a great parable 
that contains within itself the seeds of such a truth that future generations, 
when they ponder it, will only marvel at its profundity, and who knows, 
they might even mark this evening when I am composing this fable for 
your benefit as an international holiday. They might even change the 
calendar and begin counting the years from tonight. And you? What do 
you do? You jeer, that’s what you do! And, let me assure you, it is most 
unseemly. I will therefore replenish our glass containers with the amber 
liquid that befuddles minds and brings forth inspiration. So, where was 
I? Yes. It was in his mind that John made these great promises, and that, 
you will admit, has many advantages, for it makes us noble and at the 
same time it also provides an avenue of escape, since no one but their 
progenitor knows of these proud vows. At the same time I wish to reassure 
you that John was indeed a good boy and was not merely playing both 
sides against the middle. But he nevertheless managed in one form or 
another to make Jean aware of the strength of his feelings for her, and 
great was his joy when she showed delicate indications of responding to 
his sentiments, and though she displayed little ardor at this stage and 
merely invited John to come to visit her at her house to listen to a radio 
play with her, she vaguely hinted that both her parents would be away 
at that time...” 

“Just like I thought, a little slut,” Rose declared emphatically. 

“You do the maiden wrong,” Jacob corrected her. ‘She was not a slut 
either big or little, and indeed, the rumors current about her in her 
senior high school class were that she was still quite virginal and belonged 
to the limited company of those in her class who could claim this dubious 
but terrifying distinction, and furthermore, by casting such unfounded 
aspersions upon the young lady you not only injure her reputation but 
likewise raise doubts about the character of John who was not a young 
man to troth his heart to a slut, either big or little, and also you must 
realize that for the sake of our parable... .” 

“Your parable.” 

“For the sake of our parable it is essential that the ingredients that go 
into it be of sterling quality. And now that we have agreed on that much, 
I hope you will no longer continue to inject the earthy female element, 
which is your element and which I dearly love but which nevertheless 
tends strongly to give a strange flavor to a legend of a different stripe, and 
we can proceed. And so it came about that as John approached the house 
wherein Jean lived, and it was a fine house of two stories. . .” 

“Male and female?” 

“A fine house of two stories and constructed out of brick of a pale 
yellowish color so that it showed that fine people lived in it, and likewise 
it had a couple of trees suitably situated and a fair-sized lawn in front. . .” 

“Wouldn’t you say this adds up to a pretty consistent picture of a petty 
bourgeois establishment in a state of decline?” Rose wanted to know. 
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“No,” Jacob interrupted his legend, “I would definitely not say anything 
of the sort. For one thing we must admit on the basis of evidence that the 
petty bourgeoisie, in this country at least, is not in a state of decline, and 
secondly, this house whereof I speak, had you but listened carefully you 
would have realized, shows signs of a kind of stability and basic soundness 
and health that do not go with decline, and...” 

“Oh, yeah?” Rose jeered. ‘“‘And what would you call this, the folks go 
away and leave Jeannie all by herself, free to hold orgies, or, God forbid, 
to be raped by a masked bandit.” 

“Fear not, fear not,” Jacob reassured her in the same bantering yet 
terribly serious tone, “Jeannie was not the type of girl to hold orgies in 
the absence of her parents for, as I have said before, she was a young 
maiden pure in heart and unsullied by .. .” 

“Strikes me like a pretty dull sort of girl, and furthermore, about her 
parents, where did they go? Did they go separately or together? Didn't 
her old man perchance go to meet some cute little number he had on the 
side, and maybe the old woman too? Now this is very important to establish. 
Don’t tell me they just took off to see a movie?” 

“Well now,” Jacob said soberly, as if the possibility propounded by 
Rose suddenly presented him with a serious problem, which he previously 
overlooked, “well now, this is an important question, but, would you 
believe it, it hadn’t occurred to me to introduce it into the legend.” 

“I brought up the possibility. Would you now say that women are 
people?” 

“I never doubted that,” Jacob bowed to Rose formally. “I never doubted 
that for even an instant. But now let us return to the story, or the parable. 
On second thought the parents are really not too important in this case. 
Let them go their ways together or separate as pleases them, while we 
return to our young people. So there was John proceeding to the house 
of Jean, his heart full of love and his brain all awhirl—I think that’s how 
they used to say it. And as his pure heart thumped louder with each 
step, he soon came within sight of the house and he looked even at the 
house lovingly knowing what it contained .. .” 

“What did it contain?” 

“Jeannie, that’s what it contained, you know that.” 

“Oh, excuse me, I thought maybe he loved the house because it con- 
tained commodities, you know what I mean.” 

“And he already felt the tip of his finger tingling . . .” 

“Look,” Rose interjected, “this boy of yours is too quick on the trigger. 
Couldn’t he keep his hands to himself for a little while at least?” 

“You misunderstand,” Jacob lowered his voice almost to a whisper, “‘his 
finger was tingling with anticipation of a sort different from the one that 
automatically comes to your materialistic mind. He simply visualized 
himself pressing his finger to the doorbell and Jeannie smiling as she 
heard the bell ring and knowing that it was he.” 

“Oh,” Rose said, “ex-cu-se me please. I misunderstood. So when is the 
wedding?” 

“There won’t be a wedding,” Jacob said mournfully. 
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“No wedding!” Rose exclaimed and sat up. “How come? Who is the 
foul scoundrel who stands in the way of the union of two young souls?” 

“There is no scoundrel.” 

“In that case I am lost,” Rose admitted in mock despair. 

“For it happened in this wise, that as John approached the gate he saw 
a big and vicious-looking police dog crouching on the lawn.” 

“Right near the steps too, I bet,’’ Rose added her bit. 

“In your feminine way you have grasped the situation perfectly,” Jacob 
complimented her. “The big vicious dog crouched right near the steps. 
And this I forgot to tell you before, because it wasn’t necessary then, 
that John dreaded dogs. In the perfection of his character there was this 
one little blemish, to offset in a way his otherwise perfect young manhood. 
And now he stared in bewilderment at the predicament whose outlines 
he began to perceive but whose total import was yet to unroll before 
him. The dilemma, as you see, was of the simplest yet most basic nature— 
What to do when the thing one can do is out of the question for one 
reason and the thing one wants to do is out of the question for another 
reason.” 

“I got the answer, I know the answer,” Rose almost shouted gleefully 
and raised her hand as a child would in class. “You got the thesis, you 
got the antithesis, the answer is the synthesis. Three cheers for Hegel 
and the dialectic,” and she fell back on the bed. 

Jacob looked at her in bewilderment. Rosie and the dialectic. So all 
these years, at the meetings, Rose was not just a figure of dark beauty; 
she had also learned something. But why her irony? Why her jeering? 

Severely he asked her, “And what, pray, is the dialectical answer to 
this situation?” 

“Let John fall in love with the dog,” Rose suggested. 

“Let me remind you of the historical situation as it actually existed 
in this parable. John was already in love and his date was with Jean.” 

“You make a temporary alliance with the enemy,” Rose suggested. 

“Out of the question,” Jacob ruled in all seriousness. 

“You are rigid in your interpretation to the point of sectarianism.” 

“And you,” Jacob said, “show distinct tendencies of deviationism.” 

“So what is your answer?” Rose asked. 

“I have no answer,” Jacob admitted. “I am not supposed to have any 
answers. I was merely telling you a parable, though a significant one, to 
be sure, if you will please recall.” 

“OK,” Rose demurely consented, ‘‘on with the parable.” 

“John didn’t know what to do. He walked past the house a little way 
hoping that this impediment to the fulfillment of his hopes would somehow 
vanish, or run away...” 

“Or be distracted by some canine Jeannie?” Rose resumed her bantering 
tone. 

“It doesn’t matter what,” Jacob said somberly. “John walked past the 
house a little way and turned back realizing that the situation, in any case, 
was not as simple as it had seemed before.” 

“I see our boy is growing up,” Rose said. 
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Jacob ignored her. ‘‘But as he approached the gate once more and slowed 
down his steps, the vicious dog was still there and this time alert to the 
suspicious character who retraced his steps.” 

“All characters who retrace their steps are suspicious,’ Rose said with 
finality. 

“Everybody retraces his steps, sooner or later,” Jacob corrected her. “And 
so, torn between desire and fear, our young friend John paced back and 
forth. And at one point he stopped at the fence and started calling softly: 
‘Nice doggie, nice doggie, come here,’ but the dog only snarled in response. 
John was becoming desperate, for the time of his calling on Jean had already 
passed by some minutes yet he could not muster enough courage to risk 
the long white fangs. It occurred to him that he call to Jean and that she 
would hear him and come out and fetch him inside, but the thought of 
such a possibility caused a chill to run down his back. What of his readiness 
to give his life for Jean if necessary? 

“Thus John worried and wondered and grew ever more anxious, and he 
hoped that without his calling to her, Jean would look out of the window 
to see whether he was approaching and notice his predicament and come 
to his rescue uncalled. But this did not happen and the window shades in 
the house remained as they were—white and starched and unmoved. 

“Quickly John ran off to a nearby business street and entering a butcher 
shop he ordered some pounds of beef and bones which he carried back 
to Jean’s house. He threw a piece of meat across the fence. At first the dog 
growled, but he did go up to examine the offering and gulped it down. 
John threw him several more pieces of meat and bones which the dog 
took as a matter of right, but whenever John started to open the 
gate, the dog would stop eating and growl menacingly so that John re- 
treated.” 

‘What happened when the meat gave out?” Rose asked with seeming 
indifference though she was obviously deeply interested. 

“What happened?” Jacob asked mechanically. “That’s just it. Didn’t we 
say before that nothing really happens? I don’t know what happened.” 

“So what did lover boy John do when he couldn’t get by the big 
vicious dog of which he was mortally afraid to meet Jean with whom he 
was equally mortally in love?” 

‘Now you're talking, when you ask what did he do. Though I don’t 
really know what he did. Rumor has it that in final desperation, though 
without giving up hope completely, he simply sat down near the gate 
and began tearing the buttons off his clothes.” 

“That was a smart thing to do, wasn’t it?” Rose asked. 

“Smart? What has that to do with the matter?” 

“And did he finally give up all hope?’ Rose wanted to know. 

“Obviously not, because in that case there would be no point to the 
parable.” 

“Is he sitting there still?” 

“It is quite possible.” 

“Poor Jeannie,” Rose said compassionately. 
“This is the parable,” Jacob said, exhausted. 
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HEY now Sat silently for a while, Rose reclining on the bed, her eyes 
T closed, and Jacob staring fixedly at the floor. All passion and all hope 
and all desire were drained out of him. Time had come to a standstill 
and though far in the recesses of his mind he felt something stirring, it 
was too remote to be distinct and on the conscious level there was only 
a faint buzz like a weak radio signal. How much time passed in this way 
he did not know, but suddenly Rose stirred and the spell was broken. 

“Jacob,” she called to him softly. 

He turned to her silently, a look of intense grief in his eyes. 

“You're still jealous, about the other fellows, before,” she said almost 
tenderly, and when he only lowered his eyes she reassured him, “Don’t be 
jealous. It’s you I like.” 

Jacob looked at her with young bitterness. “Don’t mock me,” he said 
firmly. 

“I am not mocking you,” she said, her voice still soft. ““That too was 
a kind of parable.” 

“I was not in it,” he said with bitterness in his voice. 

“You didn’t have to be in it. I like you,” she said simply. 

He leaped up from his chair and rushed toward her. He put his arm around 
her shoulders and drew her toward himself looking intently into her face. 
For a second or two she yielded to the pressure of his embracing arm, 
then suddenly she grew rigid and convulsively pushed him away. ‘‘No,” 
she said in a voice trembling with anger. 

“I’m sorry,” he quickly apologized and withdrew his arm. They were 
silent a while, then Rose broke the tenseness. “Let’s have another drink,” 
she said wearily, and heavily moving his legs in uncomprehended defeat 
Jacob almost shuffled to do her bidding. ‘They sipped the drinks slowly 
and in silence. 

“Why are you angry with me?” Jacob finally asked in a monotone, not 
daring to look at her face. 

“I am not angry,” she replied irritably. 

“You said you liked me.” 

“IT do.” 

Jacob shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’m tired,” she said. 

“Rest,” he answered, though not without a note of anguished tenderness. 

Rose finished her drink and stretched out on the bed. “And you will 
entertain me?” she said coyly again. “You can tell me some more.” And 
she giggled uncontrollably. “Shoot.” 

“OK,” he consented, as if he had been asked to recite a lesson. ‘““There 
are quite a number. Is there any particular kind you'd like to hear? About 
old women or young girls? About old men or young boys?” 

“Tl listen to anything you will tell.” 

“And then?” 

“And then I will know.” 

“And you will say—what?”’ 

He waited for her answer, and when she said nothing, he seemed to 
brace himself against a slight shudder that convulsed his body, and as if 
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commanded by an authority not to be denied, he prepared to obey. 

“And then there was the old lady with her book of trading stamps,” he 
began and looked at Rose, but she lay motionless on the bed, her eyes 
were closed and she showed no sign of having heard. Jacob wondered 
whether the liquor had not overcome her, but quickly turned his eyes 
away and sitting rigidly on his chair, staring fixedly into space before 
him, almost in a posture of military attention, he continued with his 
tale, painfully anxious not to miss a detail or to leave an incident un- 
explained. He might have been a young lecturer delivering his maiden 
lecture at a great university under the scrutiny of the authorities and a 
large audience. 

“And so there was this old lady with her book of trading stamps,” he 
began again. “Trading stamps are little green stamps that are given by 
some large stores as a bonus to customers, one for every unit of purchase. 
One accumulates them and pastes them into a special little book that is 
given free to the customers. When the book is filled one can turn it in at 
certain predetermined stations and then one receives as a free gift some 
useful household appliance. Should one be diligent in accumulating these 
stamps and patient in cashing them in, it is possible to amass many books 
of such stamps and to receive proportionately greater gifts. This is called 
postponement of immediate pleasure for more satisfying and greater reward 
later on.” 

Jacob stopped to moisten his lips. He easily slipped into his new role 
and for a fleeting instant his eyes roved to right and to left as if he were 
looking for the customary glass of water on the speaker’s dais. Having 
caught his breath, and without looking at Rose who still lay inert and 
seemingly asleep, he continued: 


“For these stamps are like good deeds which one performs and for 
which there is reward later on, and naturally, these deeds are performed 
at a cost. In the present case, for instance, the cost to oneself is not 
inconsiderable. For one thing, the store which issues the stamps probably 
charges considerably more than other stores in the neighborhood, and 
even when they don’t charge more, there are other ways in which one 
pays an extra price for obtaining them. For instance, a friendly neigh- 
boring storekeeper, who does not dispense such stamps, may be bypassed 
in order to acquire them. In this manner his feelings are hurt, his livelihood 
is impaired, and there is the sense of guilt acquired for wronging him. 
But within the arithmetic of the situation there is a logic, for if one were 
to deny oneself all other present pleasures and work hard and spend all 
one’s income in stores that dispense these stamps of future reward, one 
could lay up a great store of future benefit, for the time when it would 
count most, since the present is but a fleeting instant and anything lavished 
on it is wasted. It may be argued, indeed, that it might be wiser not to 
spend any money at all, or nearly at all, and to put it away in a mattress 
or an old stocking, and that in this manner one would, in the end, have 
more than through accumulating stamps. Arithmetically this would be 
correct, but in truth this would be a false reckoning, for only deeds 
count and there is no merit in non-doing. The non-doer is not a factor 
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either in the present or in the future, and in the process of doing, one 
does, to be sure, waste some substance, but the reward laid up for the 
future, if the action is praiseworthy, far exceeds in value the substance 
that has been wasted in the doing. 

“And now that we have the introductory remarks, we can proceed to 
the body of the story. There was this old lady with her book of trading 
stamps. This was not, of course, her first book, for during her long life 
she had filled many books and cashed them in. But now that she was 
getting very old her needs were few, and furthermore, she felt her end 
nearing and she was most anxious to complete this last book before she 
died. This was becoming increasingly difficult to do. In addition to her 
diminishing wants, she was becoming feebler and found it ever more 
difficult to walk as far as the nearest store that gave these future-benefit 
stamps. On a number of occasions she asked the boy who lived next door 
to do her shopping for her, and he was a good boy and gladly ran errands 
for her; but he was still very young and scatterbrained about matters that 
were big in the eyes of his elders, and so it happened more than once 
that, although he had been reminded to do so, he forgot to ask for the 
future-benefit stamps, or having taken them he lost them on the way 
back, to the great disappointment of the old lady. 

“Thus a long time passed until there came a day when the old lady 
felt that she was about to die. She could no longer get out of her bed, 
but with an effort she pulled open the drawer of the dresser that stood 
near her bed and withdrew the stamp book. Lovingly and with trembling 
hands she turned the pages one after another, pages full and brimming 
with the green color of her good deeds. ‘The early pages had the stamps 
pasted on in fairly even rows. In the second half of the book, the rows 
were not nearly so even for her hands had by that time become quite 
shaky, but each page had its alloted and required number of stamps. ‘Thus 
she turned the pages until she came to the last one which was full down 
to the last line and the last line was full down to the last space, and the 
last space was empty. 

“And when she beheld the last empty rectangle, and she knew that 
her end was near and that she would never have an opportunity to 
complete her life’s work, tears came into her lusterless old eyes and the 
tears rolled down on the empty space and spread in the pulpy paper of 
the page. After a short time she put the book down, and grasping the 
cane which rested against her bed, because she had been in need of it 
for many months before, she tapped with it against the wall to the 
neighboring apartment where lived the boy who ran errands for her. He 
came in and she said to him, ‘Sonny, I think this is my last day,’ and when 
he showed signs of being frightened she reassured him and said, ‘Go and 
fetch me the priest who lives around the corner.’ The boy ran to do her 
bidding and in a short time the priest came. 

“*Mother,’ the priest said as soon as the boy went out. ‘You are going 
to your eternal reward. Grieve not. You should feel happy.’ 

“The old lady did not answer at first and only handed the priest the 
book of green stamps that was full throughout, except for the last space. 
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The priest was an intelligent man and he soon perceived what was troubling 
the old woman. ‘Grieve not,’ he said again. “Your life’s work is completed.’ 
“And what will I do with this?’ the old woman’s colorless lips whispered. 
“It might be a good idea to give this book to some deserving but needy 
person who may get the benefit of it,’ the priest said. 

“Years of my life have gone into accumulating these,’ the old woman 
said. ‘If only I could complete it I would gladly go to my eternal rest. Is 
there no way of beseeching and persuading the Lord to prolong my life 
just enough for me to complete my work?’ the old woman asked. 

““T know of no way,’ the priest said kindly, ‘but it really does not matter. 
If you give this book of works to another person, the merit of this deed 
will far outweigh everything else, and you should feel happy knowing that 
you have given to another the efforts you have made during such a long 
time.’ 

“ Father,’ the old woman mumbled indistinctly, ‘it’s not stinginess on 
my part if I refuse to do so, and also I would not mind giving away this 
book. I know that I cannot take any material possessions with me. But if 
only it were complete I would gladly depart this world. As it is I will go 


unfulfilled and when I come to the blessed eternity I will grieve, silly woman. 


that I am, that I did not finish my work.’ 

“Seeing her despair, and realizing that her moments of life were rapidly 
ebbing away, the priest, who was a kind as well as an intelligent man, said 
to her, ‘Let me run an errand for you. Give me some money and I will 
run down to the store and buy something for you and get the missing 
stamp so that your book of green deeds should be filled completely.’ 

“The old woman pointed to her pocketbook and the priest fumbled 
in it for some money. Though he found none, he told the old woman that 
he had found some and ran outside to fill her last precious wish. It took 
him only a few minutes to run to the store and back again clutching some 
random purchase and several stamps. But when he entered the old lady’s 
room, he found her dead, the uncompleted book of her deeds clutched 
between her bony fingers.” 


AcosB stopped and looked toward Rose for the first time since he began 
J telling his story. Her eyes were wide open and she stared at the ceiling. 
He patiently waited for some comment. 

“This is just another boy-girl-dog story,” she finally said severely without 
looking at him. 

“In a way,” he reluctantly admitted. 

‘Don’t you know any other kind?” 

“I know many stories, but I guess when you get down to it they are all 
boy-girl-dog stories. Do they bore you?”’ 

“No. Do you know any others of this kind?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Tell me two more, only two, for I’m tired.” 

“I think I’d better stop altogether,” Jacob said. 

“No. You must tell me two more, and then .. .” 

“And then?” Jacob wondered. 
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But Rose did not say what she had in mind and merely repeated im- 
periously: ‘“Tell me two more.” 

“Well,” Jacob began, and resuming his stance of impersonal narrator he 
fixed his eyes on the opposite wall, ‘there was this boy of, say, eleven... .” 

“No autobiography, please,’ Rose interjected impatiently. 

“No autobiography,” Jacob agreed without looking at her. “So there 
was this boy of about eleven and he was an overprotected child.” 

“I don’t want child psychology either,” Rose again interrupted him 
almost angrily, but Jacob was deep within himself and did not visibly react 
to her mood as he had earlier in the evening. 

“No, no child psychology,” he said tonelessly, “I don’t know child 
psychology, and I am not especially interested in it. This boy’s mother 
overprotected him not for reasons of child psychology but because he was 
her only child and she loved him very much. She was not a very sensible 
woman, for she imagined all kinds of dire mishaps befalling her child, 
though she was sensible enough to let him go about his usual boy’s activities 
such as going to school and the like, but no sooner was he out of her sight 
than she would begin imagining that he had been struck by a car and 
lay bleeding and screaming on the pavement. She was still more obsessed 
with the idea that her boy might be persecuted and taunted or even beaten 
by other tougher children and that he could not defend himself adequately 
to preserve his boyish sense of self-respect and basic dignity. For she knew 
that she had brought up her boy to do what is right and to shun evil, 
especially violence, whereas other boys had not been so brought up, and 
since she could not herself cope with evil she knew that her son could 
not either, and when confronted with evil violence he would remain 
defenseless and he would cry in his heart, or even out loud, for succor, 
yet who would come to his aid if she was not there? And for this reason— 
at least this was one of the reasons—she always thought of ways to make 
her son strong in body—for she already believed that he was sound in 
soul—and she worried lest he did not eat enough, and then how could 
he be as strong as the other boys in whom there was evil and violence? 

“This troubled her very much and she kept thinking of it almost 
constantly—that is whenever she was not overcome with terror lest he 
had been severely injured. 

‘Finally a simple idea occurred to her, yet for some time she did not 
act on it. She realized that, if put into practice, it might make life 
difficult for her son among his classmates. But as the weeks passed the idea 
gained hold on her to such an extent that she knew she would have to 
do it. The idea, as I said before, was very simple. Knowing that her son 
needed strength and likewise knowing that she loved him above anything 
else, she decided that she would daily bring him his lunch to school. But 
not simply a lunch—that he was in the habit of taking with him every 
day. There is nothing so nourishing for a growing boy, she said to herself, 
as a good hot soup. Of course, he could buy this in the school cafeteria, 
or in some café around the corner from the school. But who could tell 
whether he would do so, and would the soup be as well prepared and 
as nourishing as the one she would lovingly make for him? And what if, 
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distracted by other matters, he would only taste a spoonful or two and leave 
the rest? 

“Thus she worried and wondered and finally decided that on the 
following Monday she would start to bring a bowl of hot soup to her son 
in school. What would the other children say? Wouldn’t they sneer at him 
and call him mamma’s pet and similar nicknames that make a boy’s life 
miserable? ‘The mother was aware of this but decided to ignore it. What 
did the other boys matter? Who cared what they said or did? Her son had 
to be nourished and made strong. 

“Her decision waxed within her, and the following Monday, without 
saying a word about it to her son, she prepared a hot rich soup and when 
twelve o'clock neared, she filled a bowl, and covering it with a napkin she 
went toward the school, which was not far off. One or two acquaintances 
who passed her on the way inquired what she was carrying, and when 
she briefly told them, excusing herself that she had no time to talk at 
length, they nodded their heads in amazement. 

“The mother came into the school at the time the classes were dismissed 
for lunch and she stood quietly near the wall as the boys wildly tumbled 
out of their classrooms. The boys did not at first pay any attention to the 
woman with the bowl, and she hugged the wall so that they should not 
in their eager rush upset the bowl. Then her son came out of his classroom. 
Though not as exuberant as the other boys, he too was gay and had a flash 
of excitement in his eyes. When he saw his mother he was perplexed for 
an instant, but ran up to her, a question in his eyes. 

“‘Come, my child,’ she said to him tenderly, ‘show me where you boys 
eat your lunch.’ 

‘Mother, what have you got in the bowl?’ he asked curiously. 

“Your lunch, my child. I brought you a hot lunch. You have to grow 
up big and strong. I prepared it myself,’ she said and removed the napkin 
from the still steaming soup. 

“By this time a group of boys had stopped to watch what was going on 
and they began nudging each other knowingly and whispering meaningfully 
while pointing at the mother and her son. 

““But, Mother, I always bring my lunch with me,” the boy began to 
protest, aware that he had been put in a ridiculous situation before the 
other boys. 

“Yes, I know,’ the mother said completely oblivious of the circle of 
childish faces that now surrounded them and gleefully watched the proceed- 
ings. ‘But I finally realized that what you used to take with you for lunch, 
or bought here, wasn’t enough.’ 

“ ‘But, all the other boys do so,’ her son exclaimed in anguish, suddenly 
realizing that he was being deprived of something precious. 

“Yes, my child,’ she said gently. ‘I know all the other boys do so, but 
you are not like all the other boys, and I love you more than any mother 
ever loved her son, and you must grow up to be strong. Come,’ she said 
changing the subject, ‘show me where it is you eat before the food gets 
cold.’ 

“The boy looked about and saw the sneers and the snickers on the 
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faces of his classmates. For an instant his face contorted with rage and pain 
and in a hissing whisper he said to his mother, ‘Go away, Mother; go 
back home. Take this with you. I don’t want it.’ 

““Come,’ the mother ignored his desperate plea, ‘come, don’t pay any 
attention to the other boys. Come and eat your lunch before it gets cold.’ 

“I will not! I will not!’ the boy screamed in anger. ‘Go away, Mother; 
go away!’ And not fully comprehending what he was saying he added in a 
low voice, ‘What are you doing to me, Mother!’ 

“The other boys meanwhile gleefully jeered, ‘Look at him, look at the 
baby! Mamma brought him a hot lunch. Hey somebody, bring a bib! Can 
I have some of it? Or is it all for him?’ 

“One of the boys actually stuck his finger into the still hot soup and 
disregarding the mild scald it gave him, licked his finger and pronounced, 
‘Delicious! Try it fellows!’ 

“It is getting cold, the soup is getting cold,’ the mother fretted. ‘I made 
it extra rich today, for you, and you refuse to eat it.’ 

“Boy and mother now stood facing each other. The mother kept repeating, 
‘It is getting cold, it is getting cold,’ while the son, now also indifferent to 
the jeering of his classmates, begged silently but with tears of anger and 
pity in his eyes, ‘Go away, Mother; go away!’ ” 


Jacob came to a stop, but this time he did not even turn to look at Rose. 
She was alert though and as soon as she realized that he had finished his 
tale she asked, “And what happened? Did she go away with her soup?” 

“I suppose it is only right,” Jacob answered without looking at Rose. 
“If I seem to keep on telling the same story, why shouldn’t you ask the 
same question. Again you ask what happened—in this case, what did the 
mother do. I don’t know what she did. The story does not tell. Perhaps 
she did go home, perhaps she didn’t. She might even have understood the 
meaning of her act when she brought the soup to school. But the answers 
to these questions are part of a different story.” 

“And do you know any stories of this different kind?” Rose asked. 

“Not tonight,” Jacob admitted. 

“Oh,” was all Rose said, but she did not get up and continued staring 
at the ceiling. 

“Oh, well,” she added a moment later in a cheerful tone that rang 
strangely in the atmosphere of mournfulness that pervaded the room. “You 


' still owe me one last one, positively the last, so make it good,” she said 


and burst into laughter. 

“One last one, and then . . . It was you who said ‘and then’,” Jacob 
reminded her. 

“Tell me the last story,’ was all Rose said in reply. 


‘4/=F 111s is the story of a fine and gracious lady,” Jacob began solemnly, “a 

eas fine and gracious lady indeed whom life passed by, and at the 
time this little event which I am about to relate to you took place, this 
lady whom we will call Dolores, was nearing her fiftieth birthday. Naturally, 
in all these years much had happened and even more had not happened 
to Dolores. Otherwise she would not have become what she now was, a 
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fine and sad and gracious lady. But we will not go into the details of 
Dolores’ life now since it would take us too far afield and would take too 
long to tell. It will suffice to mention a few important details such as that 
Dolores, though nearing fifty, as I said above, was still and apparently 
permanently unmarried, that her once blue-black hair was now heavily 
streaked with grey, that her figure was beginning to show distinct signs 
of heaviness. Also, she was quite poor; in fact she was only a salesgirl in 
a women’s apparel shop where she was in charge of the brassiére counter. 
How it came about that such a fine and talented woman—for she was a 
fine woman and quite talented in her younger years—should remain in 
such a lowly position we will not now discuss; perhaps it was the will of 
God. What should be noted at this time is that some ten years before 
the incident to be related, Dolores underwent a severe mental and emotional 
crisis that convulsed her entire being and of which she later recalled but 
one symptom: that she was obsessed and tormented by one phrase which 
she felt compelled to cry out all the time. This was: I am the end. This 
no doubt had to do with the fact that she was unmarried and childless, 
and with the realization that she would remain so all her life. But she 
managed somehow to pass that crisis, and though this phrase reverberated 
through her mind for about a year, she never did cry it out, and no one 
knew its secret. When the year of her crisis passed, Dolores calmed down 
and became contentedly resigned to her lot. Her former ambitions were 
almost forgotten and she applied herself to living a sane and sensible life. 
It was then that she got her job at the brassiére counter in the women’s 
apparel shop. She also decided to make her life comfortable in many 
other little ways, such as moving into a small but cozy apartment which 
she furnished economically and in good taste. For a time Dolores also 
enrolled in a number of evening classes. Then she took drawing courses 
for beginners. At one time she had also planned to take up music instruc- 
tion, but this was too: expensive, and her musical needs were at this stage 
easily stilled through ownership of a reasonably good radio and occasional 
attendance at concerts. 


“But Dolores had an interest in the fine things in life, and even more 
than this she had a love of people, of fine people who graciously speak 
to each other in courteous manner. It was the company of such people that 
Dolores wanted for in this manner she could overcome her loneliness and 
participate in the life about her. Being a woman nearing fifty who had 
never known a man, she feared men and sought only the company of 
women. 


“Through her habit of reading the neighborhood newspaper regularly 
and carefully, Dolores learned of the existence of the West Tenth Street 
Women’s Current Events Club, and after some months of following its 
activities, it became her great ambition to become a member of this club. 
The names of members of the club who were cited in the weekly report 
of neighborhood activities sounded dignified and aristocratic, and on the 
few occasions when addresses of members were given, Dolores knew them 
to be stately brick structures dating back to the past century in which she 
believed only culture and good taste and fine manners prevailed. 
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‘Dolores did not know how to gain admission to such a select yet desired 
society and having always been shy, and being shyer yet at this time of her 
retirement into herself, she could only dream of some lucky accident that 
would make this possible. She dared not hope that such an accider: would 
really happen, and because she dared not hope, it did happen in the simplest 
and most common manner. For one day two dignified and stately matrons 
entered the store where Dolores worked and they came to her counter 
to make some purchase, and from their conversation she recognized them 
as members of the West Tenth Street Women’s Current Events Club, and 
she flushed with a rush of courage and asked them to confirm the fact. ‘This 
the ladies graciously did, flattered at being recognized, but when Dolores, 
her courage now ebbing fast, asked them how one could become a member, 
they at first looked at each other in dismay, considering the impossibility 
of the request, then they looked at each other again and at Dolores and 
once more at one another, and the same idea occurred to both of them 
that it would be a grand and unusual gesture on their part if they were to 
recommend the acceptance to membership of this woman who in every 
way did not belong to their circle. And so they took Dolores’ name and 
address and promised to invite her to the following meeting of the Club 
at which her membership would be considered. 


“Dolores was happy, and when she received her invitation she was un- 
bearably excited. What should she wear for the first meeting? Should she 
buy new clothes? It might be too obvious and not in good taste. But her 
own clothes were not nearly as good as the ones the two women had worn. 
She pondered the matter long and could not make up her mind so that 
at the last moment she wore whatever happened to be at hand and trembling 
with anticipation she rang the bell of the house where the meeting was held. 
It was a beautiful old house and the hostess and her family occupied the 
entire second floor. The meeting was held in the spacious parlor that over- 
looked the tree-lined street. It was furnished not lavishly but in excellent 
taste, and as the two dozen or so ladies, mostly in their late fifties and early 
sixties unself-consciously moved about talking to each other in small groups 
before the meeting opened, Dolores sat to one side, the object of considerable 
curiosity, fearing to stir lest she disturb the charm of the afternoon. 


“To her surprise Dolores was accepted as a member of the Club and 
she felt proud and fulfilled and she was only concerned lest she fail to live 
up to the high standards of culture and courtesy and grace which prevailed 
in this group of well-to-do women. She took a keen interest in the particular 
events that interested them, though out of shyness she usually abstained 
from active participation in their discussions. When the group once under- 
took a charitable project for underprivileged children in the neighborhood, 
Dolores rashly contributed two weeks of her salary and this sum, so large 
in her meager budget, passed unnoticed by the others. 


“Almost a year passed before the main event of this story happened. 
For it should be noted that the meetings were held every two weeks in 
rotation in the home of a different member, and since there were about 
twenty-five members in the Club, all this time passed before it was Dolores’ 
turn to serve as hostess. But she became keenly aware of the problem many 
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weeks in advance and it troubled her deeply. Where would she entertain 
in fitting style her friends who were so. far above her? Her small apartment 
could not contain them, and its shabbiness as compared to the fine parlors 
where the Club members always met ruled it out. 

“At the last meeting before it was Dolores’ turn to serve as hostess, the 
members of the Club showed in their usual delicate fashion that they 
were aware of her predicament. When announcing the place of the following 
meeting, they casually passed over Dolores, and they did it so tactfully that 
had she not protested no one would have noticed it. But feeling her slight 
keenly, and seeing this as a denial of the genuineness of her belonging 
to the Club, Dolores arose and took the floor and said: ‘No, dear ladies, 
this may not be, for if indeed I am to be a proud and full-fledged member 
of this fine society as I believe myself to be, then I must not be passed 
over, and I wish to assure you that I will provide accommodations fitting 
enough, though not equal of course to the gracious homes in which we have 
so far met.’ 

“Thus spoke Dolores in stately words, speaking her own mind yet using 
the barely remembered graces of language which she had imbibed in her 
girlhood from books nearly four decades before. Her remarks caused con- 
sternation in the group, and some looked at each other in amazement, 
since they were confronted with a situation with which they did not know 
how to cope, and others spoke gently to Dolores, saying, ‘My dear, this is 
completely unnecessary. We are quite aware that you do not have the 
facilities, and it really does not matter at all, not at all, for you are our 
favorite member and we would not under any circumstances inconvenience 
you.’ And all of them naturally regretted the lapse of judgment which 
made them accept Dolores into their group where she obviously did not 
belong, and some thought quite bluntly that sympathy should not be 
carried too far, while others merely nodded their heads in mild dismay. 


“But Dolores insisted gently but firmly on her right to provide the 
accommodations for the meeting and to do her duty as hostess. Thus, having 
no choice left, all the women in the group agreed, wondering what would 
come of it. ‘If it is not in your small apartment, where then will we meet?’ 
one of the women cautiously asked. But Dolores assured them that they 
would all be informed by mail in ample time. 

“Dolores made her decision. The very next day she took out a large part 
of her small savings and went to the most expensive hotel in the city and 
asked to rent its large Blue and Gold Room seating two hundred for the 
afternoon of the meeting. The manager of the hotel was at first dubious 
and asked many questions about the character of the group and the nature 
of its discussions. When these were explained to him, he was more at 
ease for he recognized some of the names of its members as being highly 
respectable. He could not understand Dolores’ role in the proceedings, 
thinking at first that she was merely a messenger of the group who had 
been sent to make the reservations. When Dolores explained that it was 
indeed her own project, he again had serious doubts, but seeing that she 
was ready to pay in advance, he merely shrugged his shoulders and agreed 
to the transaction. Dolores, however, insisted that at four in the afternoon, 
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after the cultural part of the meeting was over, her guests must be served 
a lavish assortment of delicacies. For this the sum of money she had 
brought was far from sufficient. She therefore paid what money she had 
brought and on the following day she withdrew the remainder of her 
savings and brought them to the hotel. She then found a small printing 
shop nearby which undertook for a reasonable sum to print elegant 
invitations and these she mailed to all the members of the West Tenth 
Street Women’s Current Events Club. 


‘When the invitations were received by the members of the Club, there 
was much consternation. Some refused to believe their eyes and telephoned 
the hotel for verification. When there no longer remained any doubt that 
Dolores had made fantastic reservations at the most expensive hotel in 
the city, there was much telephoning back and forth between the mem- 
bers. ‘We cannot permit this,’ one said, and, “The poor girl is out of 
her mind,’ said another. ‘It is too lavish; it is in poor taste,’ said a third. 
‘I will not go there,’ several said, ‘this is a bad joke and I will not be 
a party to it.’ But Dolores was radiantly happy at the arrangement she 
had made, and when one of the members called her and said, ‘You poor 
girl, you shouldn’t have done this. You must have used up everything 
you had. Please let me ask my husband to cancel the arrangements—he 
knows someone in the hotel management,’ Dolores replied in courtly style, 
‘This you must not do, dear friend, for it makes me happy to have done 
what I did, and after all the lavish hospitality I have enjoyed this past 
year, and the pleasure and the honor of the distinguished company of 
all the members, it is but a little thing I am doing and far from what 
I owe to all of you.’ 

“On the day of the meeting Dolores came early to the Blue and Gold 
Room to make sure that all was in order, so early in fact that the 
management at first refused her permission to go in, claiming that the 
huge room was being readied after an earlier function in the morning. 
When the door was finally opened to her promptly at two o’clock—for 
she had rented the room for the hours between two and six—she found 
everything in excellent order, yet she passed carefully from one chair 
to another and from table to table, touching one here and one there to 
make sure that everything was in perfect order, and she was most happy. 


“But it was not till after three that any of the members arrived, and 
by half-past three there were only ten of them and no more came; and 
they felt terribly ill at ease, and looked at each other meaningfully while 
Dolores rushed from one to the other in great excitement urging one to 
be seated and asking another whether she was comfortable, and exclaiming 
eagerly, ‘Isn’t this nice?’ and ‘Isn’t this all right?’ She was assured many 
times that it was all very nice indeed and most unexpected, but there 
was no talk of going through the usual routine of a Club meeting and 
a few minutes before four some of the guests began looking nervously 
at their watches, and Dolores became panicky and begged them to stay 
for the refreshments and she rushed to call for the waiters who in a few 
minutes came wheeling tray carts with coffee and many kinds of pastry 
and little sandwiches of various sorts and other refreshments, so that there 
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were more waiters than there were guests and they got in each other's he 
way and they looked at each other in bewilderment and could not under- ha 
stand. But Dolores flitted from the waiters to her guests, urging each in - 
turn to serve well and to enjoy themselves so that in despair, and in or 
disregard of their usually dignified manners, the ten guests got up and to 
fled without more than fearful and embarrassed smiles at Dolores. ‘The hi 


waiters, seeing the guests gone, looked questioningly at Dolores once and 
they too left. 

“Now Dolores was left alone in the Blue and Gold Room. Her face 
was flushed and her eyes shone, yet there was a troubled expression on 
her face. ‘And why have you departed so hastily?’ she mournfully addressed - 
the empty hall. ‘Are not these accommodations to your taste? In that case 
the fault is all mine. And what of the refreshments? Were they not well 
prepared? Ah, dear ladies, your forgiveness,’ and Dolores clumsily curtsied 
toward the empty chairs. ‘I have made the preparations poorly, it would 
seem, though, and I mean no harm or disrespect, you should have stayed 
a little longer and tasted at least of the refreshments. And also,’ she added, 
a sly smile suffusing her face, ‘I wanted you to see my dance which I 


practiced especially for you.’ " 
“Oblivious of her surroundings, Dolores took out a filmy scarf and " 

daintily smiling and lightly bowing in all directions began to pirouette 

slowly about the hall. Her breath failed her quickly and she had to stop re 

often to rest, and as she did so she addressed her invisible audience: ‘Dear " 


ladies, you have fled my castle. Was it those rude servants,’ and she 
pointed to the entrance from the catering room, ‘was it they who frightened 
you off? You should not have fled. Had you but said so I would have . 
complained to the master of the castle and he would quickly have set 
matters right, for I will have you know, dear ladies, that this is a noble 
castle indeed where no word is wrongly spoken to ladies of noble birth 
such as you are.’ 

“Having taken her moment’s rest she resumed her dance, moving more 
slowly down the length of the hall, stopping before each of the empty . 
upholstered chairs and bowing solemnly. J 

“Meantime the door to the catering room opened a crack and the 
waiters bunched about it and snickered and shoved each other in the 
ribs, until the manager became aware of the doings in the Blue and 
Gold Room. 

“He entered the room and looked with consternation at Dolores’ 
pirouetting. He did not understand, but he was a man trained in hotel 
management. ‘Madam, what are you up to?’ he asked firmly, but not 
too roughly. 

‘Dolores ignored him a second as she executed a turn that was too 
difficult for her. Then she addressed him curtly, ‘Go and do not trouble 
my noble guests.’ 

“The manager approached her and lightly took her arm. ‘Lady, your 
guests have all gone. Why don’t you go too? Please don’t cause a dis- 
turbance.’ 

“But Dolores waived him aside. For one second she stopped, aware of 
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herself and the man and the room, and declared firmly, “I have rented this 
hall till six. It is mine for another hour and a half,’ and she imperiously 
ordered the manager to leave. He was puzzled for a moment, then he 
ordered the waiters to close the door to the catering room and to return 
to their duties, and he too left the hall and firmly closed the door behind 
himself. 

“Left alone, Dolores resumed her dance.” 


The room was silent. Jacob turned his head toward Rose. She seemed 
not to have stirred all this time. Her eyes were open. 

“This is the last one,” he declared. 

“Yes.” 

“Rose?” 

“What?” 

“Be my friend.” 

“I like you.” 

He moved up to the bed. There was a plea in his voice, “Be my girl 
friend,” he whispered and tentatively held out his hand in a gesture of 
expectancy. 

Rose stretched and yawned. The impish gleam reappeared in her eyes 
and she drawled, “G’wan, you’re kidding,” but seeing the misery on his 
face she added more kindly, “I’m tired. Do be a good guy and go now. 
May I sleep here tonight?” she added as an afterthought. 

“Of course, of course,” he agreed without apparent emotion, and started 
toward the door. 

“Jacob,” she called to him as he was about to leave. 

“Yeu” 

“I like you. Next time.” 

He went out into the street where the aroma of late night had descended. 

“Next time,” he muttered to himself. “Next time, next day, next week, 
next month, next year. Next year? Next year in Jerusalem. Next Year in 
Jerusalem. NEXT YEAR IN JERUSALEM!” 








In one of the first issues of this magazine we published a chronicle of 
life in Kibbutz Kfar Blum as reported by Epwarp I. Parsons, a lawyer 
and native of Boston who settled in Kfar Blum in 1948. In this article, 
Epwarp Parsons deals primarily with the problems raised by the 
growing generation of children in Kfar Blum, a subject which has 
attracted much attention from anthropologists and sociologists in 


recent days. 


Children of Kfar Blum 


By EDWARD 


January, 1958 


HEN I was in my early 

teens, I made a vow to my- 

self of which I still have a 
clear recollection. My parents had been 
guilty of some gross outrage or other 
against me, involving a restriction on 
my freedom of movement, and I had 
retired to the solitude of my room to 
nurse my grievance. I vowed then that 
when I grew up and had a son of my 
own, I would not forget how I had 
suffered, and I would refrain from be- 
having as abominably as my parents 
did. I suspect that my vow was not 
unique, and I imagine that many of 
my comrades here in Kfar Blum made 
similar resolutions in their day. 

At the age of sixteen and seventeen, 
most of them were living through a 
glorious period of rebellion against 
authority in general, and their parents 
in particular. They had joined the 
halutz movement, against the wishes 
of their parents; they had abandoned 
their studies to go to work in factories 
and on farms, and they had proclaimed 
sex a serious business, not to be inter- 
fered with by the bourgeois conventions. 
All that mattered was the beautiful 
union of two free and loving souls. 


I. PARSONS 


The years passed, and all the beauti- 
ful, free, and loving souls settled down 
to a rather humdrum form of mono- 
gamy, complete with bridal canopy and 
marriage bands; straying from _ the 
family bonds became more and more 
rare and was increasingly frowned up- 
on. Children were born. These children 
grew, and a frightening number now 
qualify as teenagers. 

Consequently, Kfar Blum has a teen- 
age problem, and the erstwhile fire. 
eating, convention-defying free souls 
are collectively mulling over the same 
problems that beset their parents a 
generation ago. It seems that our young 
people have arrived at an age where 
they have discovered that companion- 
ship with members of the opposite sex 
need not necessarily be limited to a 
discussion of the best ways to absorb 
immigration, or the problem of the 
Arab refugees. In short, boy, in Upper 
Galilee, is at last meeting girl. 

The points of view expressed by the 
hell-raisers of yesterday and present 
parents, are interesting. One matron, 
known in her heyday for amorous dalli- 
ance over a wide spectrum of suitors, 
explains her headshaking thus: “You 
see, in my day, a young couple would 
go for a long walk; they would discuss 
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literature and poetry; it was Wolfe, 
Eliot, Lewis; and then the evening 
would end beautifully, naturally, like a 
symphony. But nowadays our youth 
begin with the Finale. They miss all 
the beauty and delicacy inherent in 
romance.” 

One of our educators has suggested 
a remarkably pragmatic solution to the 
problem. He is not worried about the 
late hours of our youngsters. He is 
willing that they stay up to any hour 
they wish, on condition that they par- 
ticipate in some group activity. In his 
view, it is not the lateness of the hour 
that is dangerous, but rather a lack 
of “togetherness.” It is his feeling that 
salvation lies in the direction of an 
intensified Y.M.H.A. program. But our 
learned pedagogue still has not figured 
out a way of obstructing the course of 
events in the hours that necessarily 
precede or follow such socially ap- 
proved activities. 

Another member of Kfar Blum, a 
stray idealist, approaches the problem 
from another angle. He is appalled by 
the fact that eroticism is so central in 
the thinking and activity of the young 
people. He is no square—he has heard 
of Freud. But he remembers the golden 
days of his youth, when, in addition to 
allaying the demands of Eros, he also 
spent freely of his time and energy 
serving the more austere Socialist- 
Zionist idea. In short, he is disturbed 
because our present-day youth has not 
discovered the beauty of sublimation. 
Undoubtedly, he is right, but the prob- 
lem of moving them to such sublima- 
tion remains unsolved, and all that my 
idealistic friend can contribute to the 
solution of the problem is a puzzled 
“in my day things were different.” 

We have our quota of “progressive” 
parents too, with au courant social atti- 
tudes. They have solutions of their 
own. First of all, we must provide the 
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youngsters with good books on sex. 
Then frank talks on the subject should 
be given by qualified personnel, and 
then, the parents—father-son, mother- 
daughter combinations—should give 
their children guidance. But they are 
a bit hazy as to what guidance to give. 
After all, as progressive parents it is 
hard for them to preach continence 
as an ideal per se; and in the absence 
of unusual powers of persuasion, it is 
not easy to explain why some types of 
love are beautiful and holy while others 
are cheap and vulgar; also, there is not 
much point in explaining to the young- 
sters here the physiology of sex, be- 
cause, like farm children the world 
over, they have had the information 
for a long time; and a detailed descrip- 
tion of birth control methods might 
imply approval of the very activity 
which local parents are so anxious to 
prevent. 

Finally, there is the point of view 
that despite all that was believed and 
done in the past, the most effective 
means of dealing with the problems 
of the teenager is to give him a set of 
old-fashioned values. This is wrong 
and that is right. A is a bad girl and 
B is a good girl, “bad,” “good,” “right,” 
and “wrong” being terms defined by 
specific behavior with reference to the 
sexual function. This outlook recalls 
to my mind what my old sociology 
professor had to say about the D.A.R. 
It was his opinion that the D.A.R. 
was an organization dedicated to the 
ideal of seeing to it that grandchildren 
would never do what their grandfathers 
had once done. It may very well be 
that Kfar Blum is nurturing an incipi- 
ent D.A.R.-type movement in its midst. 

I recently read an article in the 
New Yorker that caused me to lift an 
eyebrow. It cites a survey made in 
1955, based on interviews with five 
thousand American teenagers. The 
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young people were asked “how far” 
they thought it proper for a Going 
Steady couple to “go.” Eleven per cent 
replied, “Only kiss,” ten per cent re- 
plied, “Light necking,” eighteen per 
cent, “Petting,” while nearly sixty per 
cent felt it was right to do “anything 
they want.” 

After having made an exhaustive sur- 
vey of my own based on interviews with 
my two teenage daughters, I find that 
“heavy petting” is the absolute “limit” 
for even the most daring of Kfar Blum’s 
Going Steady teenagers. 


ApriL, 1958 


HE average age of the members of 

Kfar Blum is over forty, and quite 
a few are approaching the fifty mark. 
Two days ago, Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
Yaakov announced the birth of their 
first grandchild, and the first grand- 
child of a member of Kfar Blum. The 
approach of middle age has heralded 
many changes in our habits, nowhere 
more striking than in the matter of 
social dancing. Let me explain. 

There were days, not so long ago, 
when the workers’ movements frowned 
on social dancing as being a particu- 
larly characteristic expression of the 
decaying bourgeois society. Such danc- 
ing was referred to as “salon danc- 
ing,” with the pejorative implication 
that the “goings-on” in the salons of 
the bourgeoisie were reprehensible in 
toto. Thus proletarians in good stand- 
ing and progressives of an_ earlier 
vintage were apt to regard such activity 
as the work of some secular devil. In 
accordance with the general atmos- 
phere that pervaded the revolutionary 
circles of an earlier day, the kibbutz 
movement adopted this attitude. 

But there was a hitch. Young people 
like to dance. It makes them happy. 
A way out presented itself, consonant 
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with orthodox ideology. The theo- 
logians of the workers’ faith decreed 
that while social dancing was merely 
a reflection of the decadence of the 
ruling class, folk dancing was good, 
because it expressed the aspirations of 
the downtrodden masses. Through this 
terpsichorean form, the workers and the 
peasants were alleged to proclaim to 
the world their joy in life and their 
faith in the future. 

The labor movements in Israel, like 
other socialist movements, scrupulously 
adopted the attitude, and folk dancing 
became de rigeur. Inasmuch as the 
kibbutz movement considers itself, and 
is generally considered by others, the 
vanguard of the workers of Israel, it 
seized upon folk dancing with ardor, 
and shunned social dancing with an 
equal degree of vigor. 

The hora, originally a Rumanian 
folk dance, practically became the 
national dance of Israel. In addition, 
the polka, the cherkassia, and a few 
others were certified as nondecadent, 
permissible folk dances. I do not want 
to be misunderstood. I like folk danc- 
ing. That is, I like to watch other 
people do folk dancing, especially if 
they are skillful. However, there are 
certain attributes of such dancing that 
are immutable. It requires a consider- 
able expenditure of physical effort. In 
addition, when resorted to in large 
doses, it gets somewhat boring, because 
the steps, the hand clappings, and the 
torso twistings are limited in style. 
Finally, since folk dancers often provide 
their own musical accompaniment in 
the form of out-of-breath singing, the 
music usually has more volume than 
quality. 

But folk dancing, Israel variety, is 
wonderful for young people, especially 
for young people who have taken upon 
themselves the onerous duties of a pio- 
neering life. It soaks up their unex- 
pended energy; it is a fine instrument 
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for the development of group feeling; 
it permits of no wallflowers and date- 
desperate females; and a lady does not 
need a corsage on her evening gown 
to participate. Thus, this form of folk 
art flourished and still flourishes in 
Israel. But in Kfar Blum it is getting 
to be a bit different. 

I think that I can even remember the 
exact day when it began to get different 
in Kfar Blum. It was during Shavuot, 
the Feast of Weeks, about five years 
ago. On a lovely day early in June, we 
all went out into the fields to celebrate 
the bringing in of the first fruits, in 
accordance with the agricultural tradi- 
tion of the holiday. There was a make- 
shift stage. The dance group performed 
in honor of the festival. 

There were twelve females on the 
stage. Six were founding members of 
Kfar Blum who, over the years, had 
mastered rustic dancing in its varia- 
tions, and the other six were fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-old girls, daughters of 
the kibbutz. They were all dressed in 
white flowing robes and they all 
pranced about the stage with identical 
steps and gestures. The young girls 
looked charming. The high color of 
their cheeks, the abandon with which 
their luxuriant hair was thrown about, 
the obvious pleasure they took in giv- 
ing rein to the movement of their 
arms, their legs, their bodies, all this 
delighted the onlookers. Charity forbids 
my describing the effect created by the 
efforts of the Kfar Blum matrons. The 
contrast with the young girls was cata- 
strophic. Suffice it to say that since that 
date, the veteran ladies of Kfar Blum 
have retired from public performance. 

‘Celebrations in the kibbutz have, in 
general, begun to take on a different 
aspect. In the old days—six, seven years 
ago—after the planned program of the 
evening had been done away with, 
everybody would assemble in concen- 
tric circles, the hora would commence, 
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and the dance would continue without 
interruption into the wee hours of the 
morning. One of our members used to 
specialize in being the last one to drop 
out. Hour after hour, he shouted, “El 
Yivneh Hagalil,’ which sounds like 
some voodoo chant, but has the sacred 
meaning that the Lord will build 
Galilee. That was six, seven years ago. 

Then there was the period when the 
dancing was begun with the hora, but 
toward the end of the evening, when 
the number of dancers had dwindled, 
somebody would bring out a phono- 
graph and some records, and there 
would be social dancing. At first, this 
elicited the anticipated whither-are- 
we-headed statements by the certified 
“ideologues” of Kfar Blum; but their 
protests were unusually mild. As time 
wore on, the horas lasted less and less 
time, and the period for social dancing 
became longer and longer. Till about 
a month ago... 

Two of our members decided to get 
married. They were very popular and 
we ran a big party in the dining hall. 
There was a program, replete with suit- 
able wit and song. When the planned 
program ended, the phonograph was 
turned on. One polka record was 
played first, as if in deference to and 
in propitiation of some malevolent 
deity who had lost his craft, and then 
the regular dance records were played. 
The evening passed without incident or 
comment. 

But worse is yet to come. Our people 
are beginning to learn that social danc- 
ing has more to it than merely embrac- 
ing a comely wench and moving to a 
specific rhythm. There is the waltz, the 
fox-trot, the tango, the mambo, the 
samba. The matrons and their spouses 
want to learn the differences. The voice 
of the people has been heard. There is 
a social dancing class in formation 
under the tutelage of Miltie Schwartz, 
a gentleman from Brooklyn who cuts 
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a mean rug, in the vernacular of a past 
generation. It seems that it will be a 
success; ideology is a pretty defenseless 
opponent against the facts of life. 


May, 1958 


AST week, Kfar Blum conducted a 
[ secret referendum, the first in its 
history. One hundred and ninety mem- 
bers went to a specially designated 
polling booth and cast ballots on an 
issue that has disturbed Kfar Blum, 
and many other kibbutzim as well, in 
the past few years. The voter was re- 
quired to choose between the present 
system of sleeping arrangements for our 
children and a system whereby the 
children would sleep in rooms adjoin- 
ing those of their parents. On the sur- 
face, one would infer that the issue 
under discussion was one of more suit- 
able living conditions for the children, 
and consequently a technical matter 
that could be solved by a competent 
subcommittee. 

In order for me to make the matter 
intelligible to American readers I will 
describe, in rough outline, how we care 
for our children. 

We raise our children in Children’s 
Houses. When the mother comes home 
from the hospital, the child is tended in 
an Infants’ House, which is quite well 
equipped for the care of the newborn. 
The mother has the first six weeks for 
herself. She does no work other than 
that of feeding and caring for her baby. 
Thereafter, for as long as she nurses 
the child, she works four hours a day, 
and then she is with her child before 
work, after work, Saturdays, holidays, 
and any other free time she has. In the 
meantime, the infant is cared for by 
nurses trained for the job. When the 
child gets to be eighteen months or so, 
he leaves the Infants’ House with four 
or five peers. This group forms a 
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kvutza, under the tutelage of another 
type of nurse. The child lives with this 
group until he is three or four, at which 
time he usually becomes a member of 
a so-called “mixed kindergarten.” 

A mixed kindergarten is composed of 
about twenty children whose ages range 
from three to seven, and when the child 
is graduated from the kindergarten, 
his education has included first-grade 
studies. The theory behind this type 
of arrangement is that the older chil- 
dren gradually learn responsibility to- 
ward the younger children and function 
as “senior counsellors.” After kinder- 
garten, the former infant enters the 
second grade, and gets eleven more 
years of schooling. Thus, at age eight- 
een, he has acquired the equivalent of 
a high-school education and has become 
a full-fledged member of the kibbutz. 

During this whole period, he sleeps 
in houses that are built specifically for 
him, with children of his own age. 
His parents’ living quarters are situated 
from fifty to two hundred yards away 
from him. At night, two women circu- 
late among the various children’s 
houses from 10:00 p.m. to 6:00 A.M., 
see to it that the children are covered 
warmly and that they are not crying. 


In emergencies, they call a parent or | 


doctor. 

Something like two hundred or so 
kibbutzim care for their children in 
the manner described above. In recent 
years, Gesher Haziv, a kibbutz that was 
founded largely by American settlers, 
along with some other kibbutzim, has 
adopted the system of children sleeping 
in rooms adjoining those of their 
parents. The score stands something 
like 200 to 7 on this issue. 

For the past few years, a group in 
Kfar Blum has agitated long and assidu- 
ously for the adoption of such a system. 
Its most vocal advocates were people 
from the United States, although there 
‘were some “Americans” who did not 
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hold with them, and there were many 
“Englishmen” and “Latvians” who did. 
Thus, while there was some basis to 
the thought that the kibbutz was split 
along lines of national origin, the issue 
really cut across them. 

The arguments for the change ran 
something like this: First, it was alleged 
that it was more natural for children 
to sleep near their parents. Then it was 
said that the night care of the children 
was hopelessly inadequate. There were 
many instances where a child had cried 
for a long time before the night 
watch attendant came to his aid. On 
psychological grounds, it was argued 
that children between the ages of two 
and five were asocial creatures and 
needed to have a place where they 
could get away from their fellows. In- 
stances of bed-wetting and thumb- 
sucking were cited as evidence of the 
insecurity of the children. It was sug- 
gested that the children could be 
watched more carefully by a mother 
who puts her children to bed at home, 
than by one who puts them to bed in 
a Children’s House. Parents who have 
three or more children, it was pointed 
out, have to go to three or more differ- 
ent houses to put their children to bed. 
This involves quite a bit of physical 
exertion and discomfort, especially in 
the rainy season. Bedding the young- 
sters under one roof would make life 
easier. It was indicated that the Chil- 
dren’s Houses, at bedtime, are often 
noisy, whereas quiet at this hour is 
desirable for growing children. Another 
allegation was that the new method 
would make the mother happier. These, 
in substance, were the arguments for 
the change. 

The defenders of the status quo also 
had an arsenal of arguments. They felt, 
as do conservatives the world over, that 
an institution as widely accepted as our 
system for the sleeping of children must 
have intrinsic merit apart from the 
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forces of inertia. They argued that the 
psychological argument was specious, 
inasmuch as the fundamental security 
or insecurity of the child was deter- 
mined by the stability of the family 
unit, especially that of the parents; that 
while the present system might not be 
the best possible for the child at each 
stage of his development, yet it offered 
no insuperable emotional difficulties to 
the child rooted in a happy family. It 
was argued that if the children slept in 
the parents’ quarters, the parents 
would have to stay home with crying 
babies, and would be prevented from 
attending meetings and social and cul- 
tural events. The allegation was made 
that the whole plan, as suggested, was 
nothing more than an elaborate ration- 
alization to enable the individual to 
return to the familiar social and 
familial patterns that he knew in the 
Galut. Further, the execution of such 
a plan at Kfar Blum would entail an 
investment of tens or hundreds of 
thousands of Israel pounds, which our 
economy could ill afford. The final 
argument was that kibbutz children, 
grown under the existing system, had 
managed to develop into a generation 
of youth of whom we were all proud. 

The foregoing is a bare outline of 
the more lucid arguments advanced by 
both sides. On the preconscious level 
of the community, the accusations were 
much more personal and much more 
interesting. The quantity of psychology 
and/or psychoanalysis that was un- 
loosed in debating the issue assumed 
fantastic proportions. Many a parent 
who had barely finished grammar 
school discoursed learnedly on Oedipus 
and Electra complexes. Freud’s latter- 
day disciples in Kfar Blum indulged 
in a veritable orgy of analysis. 

The day of decision arrived. We 
voted. One hundred and two voted 
for the status quo. Seventy-eight voted 
for the new system. Ten cast blank 
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ballots. Thirteen were away from Kfar 
Blum on the voting date. So, for the 
present, Kfar Blum has cast its lot with 
the majority practice in the kibbutz 
movement. 


June, 1958 


DOLESCENTS have always given 

the world a headache. The second 

half of the twentieth century finds New 
York beset by flamboyantly named 
gangs of undisciplined teenagers; Lon- 
don has its Teddy Boys; Tel Aviv 
grapples with the problem of its 


“Golden Youth”; and Kfar Blum is © 


represented in the ranks of juvenile 
delinquency by Shahked. 

Shahked is the Hebrew word for an 
almond tree, a tree that has a delicate 
and beautiful flower and bears a tasty 
and hutritious fruit, in short, a tree 
that is blessed with many virtues. It is 
the custom in Kfar Blum that a class, 
upon entering the first grade, choose a 
name, which remains with it through- 
out its school career. 

Approximately nine years ago, a 
group of children between the ages 
of six and seven were inducted into our 
school system, and under the guidance 
of their teacher, chose the name 
Shahked. At the time, it seemed a very 
appropriate name. They were bright, 
diligent, disciplined, and altogether 
lovable children. Today they are the 
despair of their parents and teachers. 
What happened? — 

It is not such a long story. About a 
mile from our kibbutz, there is a large 
amphitheater, where visiting theatri- 
cal companies stage their shows and 
plays. The kibbutz, through an appro- 
priate committee, allotted the class of 
Shahked--which is now in the sopho- 
more year in high school—tickets to 
four plays. Inasmuch as the price of 
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admission for these performances is 
relatively high, and since this was the 
same number of performances attended 
by the adult members of the kibbutz, 
it was felt that the young people were 
being treated fairly and generously. 

The members of Shahked had no 
particular gripe against this allocation. 
They merely wanted to see more plays. 
They did so by the simple expedient 
that made One-Eyed Connolly an inter- 
national celebrity—they crashed the 
gate. At first, their methods were crude. 
They climbed over the fence and ran. 
Since the amphitheater is quite large, 
it was not too difficult for them to lose 
themselves in the crowd, while the out- 
numbered and elderly ushers scampered 
about in frustrated anger. Later, with 
some experience, they gave up the 
direct approach for one of finesse. One 
of their number struck up a friendship 
with the ticket-taker. Thus, when a 
member of Shahked showed up at the 
gate sans billet, the liaison man gave 
the ticket-taker the eye, and the par- 
ticular young lady or _ gentleman 
marched in as if he were the holder 
of a box seat. 

In the course of time, these facts 
became known to the educators. The 
first offense elicited a stern warning. 
The second time, the teachers explained 
to the students of Shahked the serious- 
ness of the offense and threatened 
punishment upon any recurrence. 
When it happened a third time, pun- 
ishment was meted out. Shahked was 
forbidden to attend the weekly movie 
shown at Kfar Blum. Unfortunately, 
the punishment was not effective. 
Again they crashed the gate. Then the 
roof fell in. 

First, they were summarily expelled 
from school for one day and put to 
work at various tasks. This did not 
seem to dampen their spirits at all. On 
the contrary, the impression was gath- 
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ered that if this was punishment, they 
wanted more. 

An emergency meeting of all the 
educators was called and the matter 
was discussed with great earnestness. 
One teacher suggested that the chil- 
dren should be required to make up 
the missed school work at an added 
session on Saturday. Our hard-working 
pedagogues displayed an understand- 
able coolness to this boomerang-type 
punishment. Another teacher, an intro- 
spective type, admitted that in his 
youth he had, on occasion, sneaked 
into the local movie house without the 
formality of a ticket. But he hastened 
to explain that he had been only twelve 
years old when he had so conducted 
himself. The beleaguered teachers 
kicked the subject around for the bet- 
ter part of two-hours and arrived at a 
twofold decision: Shahked would be 
deprived of movie privileges until 
further notice, and an emergency meet- 
ing of the parents of Shahked would be 
called immediately. 

The meeting was held on schedule. 
The teachers opened by giving the 
parents a survey of the deficiencies of 
the children. Not only were they delin- 
quent morally by virtue of their gate- 
crashing, but the teachers felt that the 
students were apathetic, lacked curios- 
ity, and were bereft of any sense of 
civic responsibility. The implication 
was that here were children born with 
the mark of Cain on them, and all that 
the future held for them was the tor- 
ment of a Calvinist Hell. 

Then the parents had their innings. 
One worthy felt that he had the solu- 
tion. In his view, there was only one 
thing lacking: discipline. His concrete 
suggestions included the requirement 
that students should rise from their 
seats when the teacher entered the 
room, and should remain standing until 
the teacher assumed a sitting posture. 
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Another parent was in a reminiscent 
mood. He remembered himself at that 
age. He had been an outstanding stu- 
dent, had sold newspapers after school, 
and had also been very active in 
Habonim work. These young people, 
on the other hand, were, in his con- 
sidered opinion, lethargic and devoid 
of ideals. 

A third parent timidly admitted that 
in comparison with any other teenagers 
he had ever seen our children came off 
quite well, but .. . and then he spent 
twenty minutes pithily enumerating the 
flaws in their character. 

The meeting lasted more than three 
hours and ended with a decision that 
Shahked’s movie disenfranchisement 
should cover a period of two additional 
weeks. 

I doubt whether the latest ban on 
movies will be any more effective than 
the preceding one. But I feel that I 
must offer a few words in defense of 
these youngsters. Out of a class of nine- 
teen, nine of these self-same apathetic 
children won national secondary school 
scholarships. The scholarship examina- 
tion was on a nation-wide basis and 
Shahked had one of the highest per- 
centages of scholarship winners in the 
country. For the past four summers, 
Shahked has been going to national 
and regional scouting meets and has 
never returned with less than first prize. 
Last spring, when we harvested our 
potato crop, the work effectiveness of 
the members of Shahked was rated 
double that of youth movement chil- 
dren of the same age who were work- 
ing with them: that is, each youngster 
of Shahked was expected to and did 
pick up exactly twice as many potatoes 
as his counterpart from the youth 
movement. All in all, despite the cur- 
rent heartaches of parents and teachers, 
it seems to me the prognosis for 
Shahked is not entirely gloomy. 
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HE children have a summer vaca- 
tion from school of about ten 
weeks. Half that time, they are required 
to work on our farm, in accordance 
with assignments handed out to them. 
They work varying numbers of hours, 
depending on their age level. The scale 
has been worked out nationally by our 
Kibbutz Federation. This leaves them 
with roughly five weeks of completely 
free time. 

The most popular summer activity 
of the younger generation is a visit to 
one of the three big cities, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, or Jerusalem. If the visiting 
youngster’s family is fortunate enough 
to have a friend or relative in the city, 
it is an easy matter to arrange. The 
parents assemble a suitcaseful of clothes 
for the young traveler, prepare a box 
of apples for him to take to his prospec- 
tive hosts (apples are a prized delicacy 
in Israel), and ship him off. In the city, 
his program is quite rigid. He is re- 
quired, according to the protocol of the 
younger set, to average at least one 
movie a day for every day spent in the 
city, and an average of two a day is not 
uncommon; a visit to Luna Park, which 
is the Israeli equivalent of Coney Island, 
is a must; in Tel Aviv the very fine mu- 
nicipal zoo has to be visited and revisit- 
ed; he is expected to consume quantities 
of falafel, a formidably indigestible Arab 
delicacy concocted from highly spiced 
legumes rolled into little balls, fried in 
grease, and then inserted into an under- 
baked piece of dough, known as a pita. 
The final measure of a successful foray 
is determined by the quantities of ice 
cream, cakes, cookies, and candies that 
the young vacationer manages to con- 
sume. 

But even in the kibbutz, the most 
egalitarian of societies, there is no real 
equality, because not everybody has a 
relative or a friend in the city oa whom 
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he can dump his offspring. Some have 
relatives and friends only in other 
kibbutzim or villages in Israel. For 
want of something better, there is a 
brisk trade in children on an inter- 
village basis. This is undoubtedly less 
satisfactory to a youngster than an 
urban adventure, but it does afford 
him a feeling of having had a vacation. 
In every case and at all costs, parents 
make some arrangement for a vacation 
for their children outside Kfar Blum. 
Often this involves a good deal of 
effort, time, and planning on the part 
of harried parents, but alles far di 
kinder is a creed of great intensity 
throughout the kibbutz movement. 

Another popular pastime of the chil- 


dren is camping out. Four of the older . 


children, fifteen and sixteen years of 
age, take a group of about fifty ten- 
and eleven-year-olds to some wooded 
area near water, and there pitch camp. 
The children set up little pup tents, 
throw a blanket on the ground for a 
bed, and there they live for the pre- 
scribed camping period, usually three 
or four days. 

They do all sorts of interesting things. 
They organize themselves into various 
Indian tribes, paint themselves from 
head to toe with lipstick and charcoal, 
go out on the warpath, and after in- 
credibly bloody battle, gather about a 
campfire and smoke a peace pipe. 

Incidentally, the source of their in- 
formation about American Indians is 
a most interesting one. About fifty years 
ago there lived a German author, Karl 
May, who wrote many children’s books 
about the American Wild West and the 
American Indian—a sort of Continental 


Zane Grey. These books have been 


translated into Hebrew and are very 
popular with the younger folk. I am 
informed that Karl May never visited 
the United States. 

The campers go on watch throughout 
the night on a rotation basis. They 
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cook their own food and fortunately 
only they have to eat it. They throw 
their counsellors into the pond, and 
their counsellors throw them, fully 
clothed, into the same pond. They sleep 
very little. They get very dirty. They 
arrive home in a state of utter exhaus- 
tion, flop on their beds, and sleep for 
fifteen hours without a break. When 
they wake up and have washed and 
eaten, they are inevitably asked as to 
their impressions and inevitably their 
eyes light up as they sigh, “Nehedar.” 
I can’t translate nehedar, because while 
it means “terrific” and “out of this 
world,” it also has an overtone of won- 
der and splendor that the English 
equivalent does not convey. 


AucusT, 1958 


N THE days of the Second Temple, 

the fifteenth day of the month of 
Ab was a popular festival in Jerusalem. 
According to a tradition preserved in 
the Mishnah, on that day, as well as 
on the Day of Atonement, the maidens 
of Jerusalem, rich and poor without 
exception, dressed in white, went out 
to dance in the vineyards with the 
young men, asking them to make their 
choice of a partner for life. The origins 
of this festival are thought to go back 
to the solstice rites of the pagans. 

This ancient festival has been revived 
by the teenagers in the kibbutzim and 
in the youth movements of Israel. At 
eventide, on the fifteenth day of Ab, 
the young ladies of Kfar Blum go forth 
into the vineyards, draped in white 
sheets, with their faces covered. At an 
appointed time thereafter, the young 
men go to the vineyards in pursuit of 
the maidens. They give chase, the 
maidens flee. The maidens are always 
caught, and if they have a certain 
amount of natural wile, they are caught 
by the pursuers of their choice. Then, 
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while the others are still occupied with 
the chase, the flight, and the capture, 
the already-caught maiden and her 
captor find some quiet nook. After 
everybody has paired off, they dance a 
rondo between the rows of the vines, 
and then a mock wedding is held for 
all the couples. Afterward a bonfire is 
lit, dozens of watermelons are eaten, 
and the young people sit about singing 
songs till dawn creeps over the hills 
of Golan. 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


HE history of the potato has been 

duly noted and recorded by social 
historians. From the moment that the 
wild tuber made its first appearance 
among the Indians on the plateaus of 
South America some three hundred or 
more years ago, it has vitally affected 
the course of man’s affairs. It made its 
first appearance in Europe on the 
Iberian Peninsula some time after 
Columbus’ voyages and gradually 
changed the diet of the entire European 
continent. About one hundred and fifty 
years ago, the potato, having undergone 
varietal refinement, became the basic 
and almost sole crop of Ireland. The 
Irish peasant, living on a diet made 
up exclusively of potatoes and milk, 
achieved a standard of health and im- 
munity to disease unknown in the 
Western world. The advent of the 
potato blight in the fourth and fifth 
decades of the last century, and the 
consequent famine, sent hundreds of 
thousands of Irishmen to the United 
States. At about the same time, the 
potato was first introduced into the 
Mediterranean basin. 

In Kfar Blum we began raising this 
crop about ten years ago. The variety 
known as Up-To-Date, traditional in 
the entire Mediterranean basin, was 
planted, with indifferent results. 
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Yields were low, methods of cultiva- 
tion were primitive, and the national 
consumption of the vegetable was 
among the world’s lowest. With the 
establishment of Israel, the Ministry 
of Agriculture launched a drive to 
expand the area devoted to the grow- 
ing of potatoes, began experimenting 
with new varieties, imported consider- 
able quantities of machinery, and 
successfully taught the non-European 
element of the population to eat 
potatoes. Kfar Blum has taken an 
integral part in this development. 

But our growing specialization in 
this crop has brought with it a series 
of social problems. When we first be- 
gan raising potatoes, the average age 
of our members was in the early 
thirties. Women were still quite active 
in the various types of agricultural 
work. The main labor problem con- 
nected with this crop is its harvesting, 
which requires large numbers of un- 
skilled hands to pick up the potatoes, 
put them in sacks, haul them to a 
sorting shed, sort, bag, label them, 
and then load them on trucks for 
shipment to market or cold storage. 

Thus, when harvest time would 
come, a general moratorium would be 
declared on all other work in the 
kibbutz, and all the able-bodied men 
and women would go out to the 
potato field. It used to be a gay time, 
and we enjoyed it very much. 

But as time passed and the com- 
plexity of our farm increased, fewer 
people could be released from their 
various branches of work for the har- 
vest, and a general moratorium be- 
came impractical. The age factor also 
began to take its toll. 

The actual picking of potatoes 
requires the individual to assume a 
bent or squat position for an eight- 
hour period, a good part of which is 
in the heat of a semitropical sun that 
at times reaches 120 degrees Fahren- 
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heit. The hauling and the loading of 
the sacks involves the handling of 
approximately one thousand hundred- 
pound sacks in an eight-hour day by 
each individual. As a result, the 
advancing years left us with few 
people capable of doing the physical 
work. 

In the meantime, however, we had 
learned how to grow the crop. The 
yields were getting bigger, our 
mechanization enabled us to sow much 
larger areas, and consequently there 
were many more potatoes to pick. For 
a while, the harvest problem was 
solved by hiring workers from the 
local immigrant camp in_ Kiryat 
Shmona. But this was a very unsatis- 
factory solution. First, it was in 
conflict with our established principle 
of self-labor. Secondly, since we hired 
only organized labor, and since the 
Histadrut protects the inexperienced 
immigrant by getting for him the same 
basic rate of pay as the veteran agri- 
cultural laborer, our labor cost was 
high. Finally, the quality of the labor 
was quite poor. 

About five years ago, it was sug- 
gested that we use the labor of our 
children for this purpose. The public 
debate that ensued was three-cornered. 
There were the farm-minded people, 
who, while they had never lived on a 
farm in their native lands, remem- 
bered seeing the children of the 
gentile farmers participating in the 
chores and harvests. They argued 
that children of farmers could not 
live like parasites while their parents 
struggled to bring in the harvest. Op- 
posed to them was the phalanx of 
Yiddishe mammas who could not bear 
to think of their tender eight- and 
nine-year-olds toiling under the blaz- 
ing sun, instead of playing soccer under 
the self-same sun. A third group, the 
three of us who were in charge of grow- 
ing the crop and conducting the har- 
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vest, was appalled at the prospect of 
having to channel the exuberant energy 
of dozens of sabras. 

Like many social revolutions, the be- 
ginnings were inauspicious. We decided 
to experiment with the children work- 
ing on one row, with two or three 
teachers in charge. (There are usually 
four rows picked simultaneously.) The 
results, at first, were not encouraging. 
The children quickly grasped the bal- 
listic potential of the potato, and in 
no time the air was filled with missiles. 
Then the children decided that they 
did not need overseers, but wanted the 
teachers to work alongside them. This 
was completely in accord with our 
ethic. But the middle-aged bones of the 
pedagogues could not hold out, and 
the teachers suddenly began to discover 
that they had urgent work elsewhere. 
In short, the first season was something 
less than a glorious triumph for a noble 
experiment. 

But we persisted, season after season, 
fall crop and spring crop; the children 
became less unruly and more respon- 
sible; we sent the teachers away and 
dealt directly with the children; and 
yearly, the number of hired workers 
dwindled. 

Finally, last July we harvested a crop 
of five hundred and seventy tons of 
potatoes entirely with the labor of our 
school children. It was quite a project. 

Eight of our high-school juniors took 
a tractor and two wagons and hauled 
the whole crop to the sorting shed. 
Children from the second to the ninth 
grades did the job of picking up the 
potatoes and putting them in sacks. 
I was the only adult working with them. 

I learned a good deal about them. 
The ninth-graders, having participated 
in many such operations before, took 
up positions like experienced soldiers 
bivouacking in strange country. They 
immediately made shade lean-tos of 
sacks and sticks; they chose their pick- 
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ing frames with care and a connoisseur’s 
eye; and the moment a round of pick- 
ing ended they flopped on their backs 
to get the maximum of rest till the 
next appearance of the tractor and the 
digging machine. The seventh-graders, 
still untouched by the blasé attitudes 
of their older colleagues, were all over 
the field, doing the extra chores that 
made the operation move smoothly. 
The fifth-graders, forewarned of the 
interdiction against throwing potatoes 
on the field, brought balls and played 
catch while waiting for the tractor. The 
third-graders had their own specialty: 
in interval time, they would practice 
standing on their heads, this being the 
latest craze to strike this particular 
group of children. Half a dozen pairs 
of legs waving in the air between dig- 
ging rows makes quite a sight. The 
second-graders posed our biggest prob- 
lem. According to regulations, they 
were supposed to work one hour a day, 
and their school program was planned 
accordingly. But they so liked potato- 
picking that it was with the greatest 
difficulty that we succeeded in getting 
them to return to their other duties. 

Inevitably, with so many children on 
the field, the problem of discipline was 
ever present. My sole weapon against 
them was to order them off the field, 
with the mien of a Bill Klem throwing 
a ballplayer out of the game. The sys- 
tem worked quite well, and over a 
period of three weeks’ picking time, I 
ordered only four culprits out of the 
ball park. Tearfully, they begged to be 
forgiven, but I remained firm. 

At the end of the harvest, we held a 
big party on the field, with a chocolate- 
covered ice cream, a Popsicle, a package 
of chewing gum, a handful of sugar 
wafers, and a cold orange drink for each 
child. Many a kid fooled the company 
by snitching a second or third helping 
of ice cream. It was all right. There was 
enough for everybody. 








THE DISCUSSION 


By DAVID GALLER 


Before he entered, I had, to some extent, 

Explored all of the possibilities, 

Various dialogues, surrendered him 

The thrusts of the logician, master of 
Sentimentality, petty quibbler, 

And more ability than I to juggle 

Silences. Therefore, guilty, I leaped 

Up to greet him, happily, almost 

As though surprised to see him. In itself, 

This might have served no threat, but who could list 
Concessions he had made, clever enough 

To know that he perhaps had given me 

Exactly what I needed. I began 

Humbly enough, “The more I’ve thought this over, 
The more I see —” He interrupted, saying, 

“Write it down!” and, as I reached, with great 
Respect, for paper, I assumed my error 

(should I have rambled on?), for he announced, 
“Wait now! I've a clean sheet and pen.” As I 
Prepared to write, he said, “Is everything 
Well-ordered in your mind? Do not leave out!” 
With cruel precision the words inscribed themselves. 
“Remember, even if you do not employ them, 
Notes are good!” I gazed at him. The pen 

Fled down the page. “And if, inadvertently, 

Your question’s answered, ask it again!” 


“The page 
Is filled,” I said. Slowly he turned aside, 
“What does it say? .. .”” As I began to read 
The curious marks, brambly and black, it seemed 
As though his features stood behind them, lips 
Building their sounds through briars, confused with rustlings, 
The eyes above them, moist, staring, and blinking. 
Before my voice droning like rising wind, 
Sharp sound on sound fell back to rake his features 
(reaching the bottom, I read back to the top 
And down again) until I heard him cry, 
“If I had to depend on anyone 
To help me think, I think that I must die!” 
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The renewed interest in medieval Arab culture, which stems at least in 
part from the rising political importance of the Arab countries, has led 
to the rediscovery of Ibn Khaldun, an outstanding Arab historian of 
the fourteenth century. GERSON D. COHEN, lecturer in Jewish Literature 
and Institutions, Jewish Theological Seminary of America, and in 
Semitic Languages, Columbia University, in the following essay analyzes 
the first complete translation of Ibn Khaldun’s Introduction to his 


history of the world. 


lbn Khaldun: Rediscovered 
Arab Philosopher 


By GERSON D. COHEN 


T IS no coincidence that Ibn Khal- 

dun, the renowned Muslim philos- 

opher of history, has become the 
subject of increasing attention and 
study during the past three decades. 
Quite apart from the growing interest 
in the Arab world generally, Ibn Khal- 
dun is quickly gaining a special place 
in the history of ideas, and the general 
admiration for his work and thought 
will doubtless grow. Our generation is 
quickly recovering the work of a tower- 
ing genius of the fourteenth century, 
who had virtually no influence on the 
history of European thought and who, 
indeed, was all but unknown to Eu- 
ropeans until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. That the increased at- 
tention to this neglected scholar has 
come about in our day derives from 
the fact that ours is the age of social 
science, and Ibn Khaldun had discov- 
ered and mastered the fundamentals of 
sociology some five centuries before 
August Comte coined the word. No 
other thinker of the Middle Ages wrote 
in terms that are so relevant and fash- 
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ionable to us, and about problems that 
concern us more than ever before. 
Happily, we are in a better position 
today than students have ever been to 
study Ibn Khaldun’s reflections on his- 
tory. In recent years, scholars have been 
collecting and collating the manuscripts 
of his history of civilization; his auto- 
biography has been published; and 
above all, new translations, commen- 
taries and analyses have appeared, mak- 
ing his work all the more intelligible. 
To mention the more significant Eng- 
lish translations, in 1950 Charles Issawi 
published a sizeable selection of brief 
excerpts from Ibn Khaldun’s Introduc- 
tion to his history, under the title An 
Arab Philosophy of History (Wisdom 
of the East Series, 1950). This is an 
excellent anthology of Ibn Khaldun’s 
views on history, culture, and political 
science and is a fine summary of his 
sociology. Of lasting significance is 
Professor Walter J. Fischel’s Jbn Khal- 
dun and Tamerlane (University of 
California Press, 1952), which contains 
a translation with an exemplary com- 
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mentary on Ibn Khaldun’s own auto- 
biographical account of his meetings 
with the Mongolian conqueror and of 
his subsequent activities in Egypt. And 
now, to crown them all, Professor Franz 
Rosenthal of Yale University has pub- 
lished a complete translation and com- 
mentary on Ibn Khaldun’s Muqaddi- 
mah* (Introduction) , which is the first 
of Ibn Khaldun’s seven-volume history 
of mankind. 

Rosenthal’s work is far more than a 
translation, which, given the difficulties 
of Ibn Khaldun’s style and vocabulary, 
would in itself have been an extremely 
difficult task. In reality, Rosenthal has 
prepared a new text of the Muqaddt- 
mah based on manuscripts, a number 
of them containing additional notes by 
Ibn Khaldun not found in the printed 
editions. In other words, Rosenthal’s 
translation contains the final formula- 
tion by Ibn Khaldun of his views on 
history. To this, the translator has 
added a running commentary and ref- 
erences to Arabic sources and a full 
introduction of his own on all aspects 
of Ibn Khaldun’s life and work. No one 
is better equipped to perform this task 
than Rosenthal. A formidable Arabist, 
he has spent years studying Muslim 
historiography and institutions, and he 
is one of the great Semiticists of our 
day. Finally, the Bollingen Foundation, 
which has published the translation, 
seems to have spared no expense in 
providing an elegant edition. It is fully 
adorned with maps, tables and illustra- 
tions, and contains a full bibliography 
prepared by Professor Walter J. Fischel. 
Translator and publisher are to be con- 
gratulated on a perfect match of es- 
thetics and scholarship. 





*Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah: An In- 
troduction to History. Translated from the 
Arabic by Franz Rosenthal. 3 vols. (“Bollingen 
Series,” Vol. XLIII.) New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1958. 
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~ KHALDUN’s work on history is the 
product of deep personal frustra- 
tion. Born in Tunis on May 27, 1332, 
into a distinguished family of Spanish 
Arabs, Ibn Khaldun received a thor- 
ough classical education in Muslim law, 
Arabic literature and philosophy. Like 
many of his ancestors, who had crossed 
over to northwest Africa a little less 
than a century before his birth, he early 
set his sights on a political career. His 
first position, gained at the age of twen- 
ty, was Master of the Signature, whose 
function was to write “the words 
‘Praised be God’ and “Thanks are due 
to God’ in large letters between the 
opening formula and the text of official 
documents.” Although this was con- 
sidered an important position, since its 
holder was privy to all government 
business and could exercise influence 
at court, Ibn Khaldun, out of restless- 
ness, left Tunis in 1352 for the extreme 
west and came to Fez, where he con- 
tinued his education as a member of 
the ruler’s circle of court scholars. Here 
he began his literary activity, none of 
which, however, seems to be of any 
lasting significance. By February, 1357, 
scarcely three years after arriving in 
Fez, Ibn Khaldun was in prison as a 
political suspect, and for years later he 
was engaged in one political intrigue 
after another. Thus, by July, 1359, after 
the death of his original patron and 
condemner, he was released from prison 
to become secretary of state to the new 
ruler of Fez and later, judge over extra- 
religious cases. A palace revolt soon put 
an end to the new ruler’s life, and Ibn 
Khaldun, seeking more stable hunting 
grounds, made off for Granada where, 
as a consequence of many acquaintances 
made in Fez, he was well known. In 
1364, he presided over a delegation of 
Muslims who visited Pedro the Cruel, 
King of Castille, to conclude a treaty 
of peace between the kingdom of Cas- 
tille and the Muslims. Thanks to his 
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Jewish physician and court-astronomer, 
Ibrahim ibn Zarzar, who had known 
Ibn Khaldun in Fez, Pedro unabashed- 
ly invited Ibn Khaldun to enter the 
service of his court in Seville. Declining 
the offer, Ibn Khaldun soon encoun- 
tered political difficulties in Granada 
and returned to North Africa, where he 
took the post of prime minister of the 
petty kingdom of Bougie, on the coast 
midway between Algiers and Tunis. 
But even that post seems to have lasted 
little more than a year, and Ibn Khal- 
dun began a series of wanderings stud- 
ded with political intrigues, finally 
settling in 1375 in a castle near Oran. 

It was in this castle that Ibn Khaldun 
spent three years in full retreat and 
immersed in the scholarly contempla- 
tion for which he had been pining for 
years. That he had been reading and 
reflecting constantly is obvious from 
every page of his work. What is obvious, 
too, is that had he ever achieved his 
political ambition of becoming the 
great statesman of a stable government, 
he never would have written his history. 
His writing, although he took it very 
seriously and ultimately made it his 
prime purpose in life, was in the first 
instance motivated by political failure 
and disgust. It was at this juncture that 
he began to write his history, and in 
November, 1377, he later stated in his 
autobiography, ‘I completed its Intro- 
duction (The Muqaddimah) in that re- 
markable manner to which I was in- 
spired by that retreat, with words and 
ideas pouring into my head like cream 
into a churn, until the finished product 
was ready.” The statement is doubly 
impressive if we take into account that 
in his retreat Ibn Khaldun was beset 
by a scarcity of books, a fact which 
ultimately caused his return to Tunis. 
Though he immediately gained access 
to fine libraries and achieved great 
popularity as a teacher, he soon got 
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into difficulties again. Finally, in 1382, 
he left for Egypt, where he settled in 
Cairo as a court favorite holding var- 
ious positions (interrupted, to be sure, 
by short periods of disfavor and demo- 
tion) as professor, judge and head of a 
college. It was during this period that 
he completed his universal history, re- 
vised portions of his Muqaddimah, and 
wrote his autobiography. In 1401, he 
had his historic meetings with Tamer- 
lane, of which he has left us a detailed 
and fascinating account in his auto- 
biography. This encounter of two 
Titans, one of might and the other of 
the mind, makes delightful reading. Ibn 
Khaldun died in Cairo on March 17, 
1406, an old and venerable scholar of 
international fame, whose philosophic 
investigations were to be only too 
quickly ignored by most Muslims—the 
Turks are a notable exception—and to 
be rediscovered by nineteenth century 
European Arabists. 


HE Mugqaddimah is an introduction 
T to Ibn Khaldun’s history of the 
world and constitutes but one of a 
seven-volume work. In other words, 
Ibn Khaldun’s primary task was his- 
toriography in the accepted sense. And 
yet, had Ibn Khaldun written but the 
historical portion of his work, he would 
have remained an important source for 
the history of western Islam and north- 
west Africa but he never would have 
achieved the acclaim which we are ac- 
cording him now. The Introduction is 
his very special contribution, for in it 
he displayed his singular gift as philos- 
opher of history, historian of institu- 
tions and sociologist of culture. 

Ibn Khaldun at once explains his 
motive for writing the history of the 
world anew. Although there were 
Arabic histories aplenty, there were few 
which were the product of critical use 
of sources and of winnowing gossip 
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from truth. Moreover, no one before 
him, he tells us, had made any effort to 
get at “the inner meaning of history” 
which “involves speculation and an at- 
tempt to get at the truth, subtle explan- 
ation of the causes and origins of exist- 
ing things, and deep knowledge of the 
how and why of events. [History,] 
therefore, is firmly rooted in philosophy. 
It deserves to be accounted a branch of 
[philosophy] . . .” for if studied prop- 
erly, it will teach us “the reasons for 
change and variation in past periods 
and within religious groups . . . no- 
madic and sedentary life, actual events 
and future events, all things expected 
to occur in civilization.” The primary 
purpose of the study of the past in Ibn 
Khaldun’s view is to discern the “les- 
sons to be learned from early conditions 
and subsequent history.” Since the con- 
ditions of mankind change radically 
with the passage of time, historical 
perspective changes, and history must 
be rewritten with a view to what is of 
lasting importance. 

Since history is a branch of philos- 
ophy, it is a secular science, and, al- 
though Ibn Khaldun never says this, 
indeed is careful to couch his para- 
graphs in the constant Muslim refrain 
“God knows best,” his secular approach 
is manifest in every line and is his first 
major affinity with our modern temper. 
In fact, he makes it very clear that most 
of his predecessor-historians have suf- 
fered from adopting religious criteria 
for recording historical events. The 
methods of Muslim jurisprudence in 
testing the validity of legal or theolog- 
ical traditions by the names and char- 
acter of their transmitters is all but 
useless for valid historiography. Reason 
and evidence are far greater criteria 
for historical truth than mere tradition 
hallowed by time. If a particular re- 
port, although universally attested, con- 
flicts with what is generally known 
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about human conditions or nature, it 
should be regarded with suspicion. 
Moreover, one must investigate not only 
the source of a report but the motive 
behind a historical report as well. His- 
torians have recorded bizarre statements 
and exaggerations out of a desire to 
interest their reading public, while 
many others have fabricated downright 
lies out of a desire to smear or support 
the cause of a political leader. Geneal- 
ogy, in particular, is the sport of every 
political propagandist and one must 
investigate the tendentious overtones of 
every claim in that area for good or 
for ill. Clearly, Ibn Khaldun made a 
major effort to break with a historio- 
graphic tradition of centuries and to 
place the art on a new and independent 
footing. The only way to do this was 
to know the laws of history, to under- 
stand the nature of social organization, 
in short, to establish a science of human 
culture and civilization. 


O ONE in recent times, to my knowl- 
N edge, has heaped greater encomia 
on Ibn Khaldun than his modern coun- 
terpart, Arnold J. Toynbee. “Ibn Khal- 
dun’s star,” he writes, “shines the more 
brightly by contrast with the foil of 
darkness against which it flashes out; 
for while Thucydides and Machiavelli 
and Clarendon are all brilliant repre- 
sentatives of brilliant times and places, 
Ibn Khaldun is the sole point of light 
in his quarter of the firmament. He is 
indeed the one outstanding personality 
in the history of a civilization whose 
social life on the whole was ‘solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short.’ In his 
chosen field of intellectual activity he 
appears to have been inspired by no 
predecessors . . . and yet, in the Pro- 
legomena to his Universal History he 
has conceived and formulated a philos- 
ophy which is undoubtedly the great- 
est work of its kind that has ever yet 
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been created by any mind in any time 
or place. It was his single brief ‘acqui- 
escence’ from a life of political activity 
that gave Ibn Khaldun his opportunity 
to cast his creative thought into literary 
shape.” There is hardly a statement of 
fact in this paragraph that will stand 
in the face of examination. But what 
is of real interest is the pitch of Toyn- 
bee’s praise, the reason for which is 
not far to seek. Ibn Khaldun antici- 
pated Spengler, Sorokin, Toynbee and 
a host of others by some five centuries 
in formulating a law of civilization and 
decay. He had hit upon the secret which 
so many modern theorists claim to have 
discovered anew: why it is that cultures 
rise and fall like a living organism, and 
how we can predict, and if possible 
avert, the final outcome. 


Although Ibn Khaldun’s history is a 
universal history, his actual laboratory 
for the induction and testing of his 
theories of culture was the history of 
the Arabs generally and, more specif- 
ically, of the petty kingdoms and states 
that had mushroomed in the Muslim 
West. 

The once flourishing and aggres- 
sive Arab empire was now on the de- 
fensive—its borders shrinking, its dy- 
nasties tottering and its culture stulti- 
fied into a pale reflection of their for- 
mer brilliance. The glory of Islam was 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past, 
and Ibn Khaldun’s first achievement— 
all the more brilliant in the light of his 
personal involvement in local politics 
wherever he went—was his successful 
detachment from the mythology of Is- 
lam and his realization that he was 
living in an age of decay and imperial 
collapse. Why had this come about? 
What had sapped the energy of a group 
that had emerged from desert obscurity, 
conquered a major portion of the civil- 
ized world, absorbed the best of all 
human culture and had in turn radical- 
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ly influenced the culture of Asia, Africa 
and Europe? 

Ibn Khaldun arrived at his solution 
by objectifying the Arabs into a social 
group and considering their language, 
literature and architecture, economy, 
bureaucracies, indeed even their “di- 
vinely revealed” religion and law as 
but cultural properties of a social group. 
Though he repeatedly affirms the clas- 
sical Muslim contention that Muslim 
civilization is qualitatively different 
from, in fact superior to, all other 
forms of organization, such as the Jew- 
ish or Christian, he tacitly discards this 
assumption when comparing other 
power-states, for example the Persian 
monarchies, with the Arab kingdoms. 
All of them, Babylonians, Persians, 
Jews, Christians and Arabs, are classi- 
fied by the identical criteria, and the 
differences between them are merely 
illustrative of the general laws of his- 
tory. Even the superiority of the Arabs, 
he indicates subtly, derives not from 
the superiority of their faith but from 
the peculiar combination of religious, 
political, and psychological factors that 
gave them their overwhelming powers 
of conquest and expansion. In other 
words, the Arabs are only humans, who 
must be understood by the laws that 
govern humanity. If Ibn Khaldun’s 
historical interest is preponderantly 
concentrated on the Arabs, this is be- 
cause, by his own admission, he knew 
more about them than about other 
peoples and could, therefore, best util- 
ize their history for his case study. 


Man is a political animal and his 
culture but part of his human biology. 
To understand his historical fate 
means, therefore, to isolate the special 
properties of the human species. Time 
and again, Ibn Khaldun subtly draws 
the analogy between beasts wild and 
domestic and mankind in its nomadic 
and urban stages. Just as any animal is 
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radically affected by any alteration of 
its natural habitat, so too mankind re- 
acts almost mechanically to different 
climates and changes in economic con- 
ditions. The natural or innate qualities 
of the human psyche are far less im- 
portant for the historian than the en- 
vironment which will shape and evoke 
a group’s reactions. Culturally, he em- 
phasizes, man is born a tabula rasa. 
“Every infant is born in the natural 
state,” he quotes from a Muslim tra- 
dition attributed to Muhammad. “It 
is his parents who make him a Jew or 
a Christian or a Magian.” The customs 
and general behavior of a population 
are the direct product of the form of 
their particular culture, and if we are 
to understand the why and wherefore 
of a people’s history we must trace all 
the stages of its growth from primitiv- 
ism to developed civilization. Only then 
does the psyche of a group (and this 
to Ibn Khaldun is the most important 
single factor determining its life span) 
become intelligible and explicable by 
the universal laws of human behavior. 


HAT determines the fate of a group 

more than anything else is its 
‘asabiya, a term which Rosenthal regu- 
larly translates as “group feeling,” but 
which Issawi and others have rendered 
by the more modern-sounding “social 
solidarity.” A strong sense of ‘asabiya 
makes for a powerful, aggressive, dy- 
namic and generally healthy culture. A 
weakened ‘asabiya bespeaks meekness, 
apathy and an imminent cultural de- 
cline. Civilization is always the product 
of conquest, of the overcoming of re- 
sistance of one form or another by a 
group that wishes to establish itself in 
an area and build a stable society. The 
motive power which enables a group to 
achieve any kind of civilization, says 
Ibn Khaldun, is but an extension of 
the original spirit that inflames a group 
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to action in defense of its hearth and 
tribe. The basic element in this deter- 
mination and capacity to resist invasion 
is a person’s (or group’s) “affection 
for his family and his group.” Converse- 
ly, one who is devoid of this primal 
group feeling does not generally know 
the true meaning of affection for his 
fellow men. “If danger is in the air on 
the day of battle, such a one slinks 
away and seeks to save himself, because 
he is afraid of being left without sup- 
port and dreads [that prospect].” Ibn 
Khaldun then generalizes: “If this is 
true with regard to the place where one 
lives, which is in constant need of de- 
fense and military protection, it is 
equally true with regard to every other 
human activity, such as prophecy, the 
establishment of royal authority, or 
propaganda [for a cause]. Nothing can 
be achieved in these matters without 
fighting for it, since man has the natural 
urge to offer resistance. And for fighting 
one cannot do without group feeling. 
... This should be taken as the guiding 
principle of our later exposition.” 
Clearly, we are in the presence of a 
man whose intuition had led him to 
but a step or two short of the sociolog- 
ical theories of modern depth psychol- 
ogy. His yardstick for all civilization 
is the primal experience of man as a 
social animal, and it is for this reason 
that his first object of attention is no- 
madic society, the Bedouin group, 
which corresponds perfectly to the 
modern anthropological focus on 
“primitive societies.” 


If the vitality of a group or civiliza- 
tion is commensurate with its ‘asabiya, 
the basic formal distinction between 
groups lies in their economy, the form 
of production determining social or- 
ganization and the complexity of a 
civilization. The primary, that is, the 
simplest natural form of social organ- 
ization known to Ibn Khaldun was 
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Arab Bedouin society. “Bedouins are 
prior to sedentary people [i.e., urban 
civilization],” the heading of one of 
the first chapters in this section reads. 
“The desert is the basis and reservoir 
of civilization and cities.” In contrast 
with higher forms of social organiza- 
tion, Bedouin groups are concerned 
with eking out a living consisting of 
the bare necessities of life. It is only 
after they have emerged from their 
primitive desert habitat and succeeded 
in finding more fecund sources of live- 
lihood that they proceed to adding 
items of luxury to their economy, and 
luxury is inevitably synonymous with 
sedentary existence, with urban culture 
and its quite different forms of com- 
munity life. 

To Ibn Khaldun the most striking 
contrasts afforded by these two extremes 
of social organization are the toughness, 
independence and vitality of the prim- 
itive group on the one hand, in which 
social solidarity is pure and strong, and 
the luxuriousness, docility, submissive- 
ness and apathy of the most advanced 
stages of urban life on the other. Be- 
douin groups, he sophisticatedly ob- 
serves, are basically no less materialistic 
in their aspirations than urban people. 
But being closer to the most raw states 
of life, their morality is simpler and 
much more authentic, corresponding to 
their way of life generally. (One cannot 
help calling to mind David Riesman’s 
categorization of this stage as the one 
that is “tradition-directed.”) At this 
point, Ibn Khaldun’s chapter-headings 
speak best for his views: ““Bedouins are 
closer to being good than [Issawi’s 
translation: are morally superior to] 
sedentary people.” ““Bedouins are more 
disposed to courage than sedentary 
people.” “Only tribes held together by 
group feeling [‘asabiya] can live in the 
desert.” “Group feeling results only 
from [blood] relationship or something 
corresponding to it.” “Only those who 
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share in the group feeling [of a group] 
can have a ‘house’ and nobility in the 
basic sense and in reality [in the sense 
that the Jews speak of yihus], while 
others have it only in a metaphorical 
and figurative sense.” “Savage nations 
are better able to achieve superiority 
than others.” And so on and on. 

The converse of all these holds true 
for city cultures. The very reliance of 
urbanites on law, we are told, “destroys 
their fortitude and power of resistance,” 
for the respect for law that is inculcated 
into the citizen from childhood cannot 
but produce meekness and docility. 
What is much worse, by the very nature 
of their society “sedentary people are 
much concerned with all kinds of pleas- 
ures. They are accustomed to luxury 
and success in worldly occupations and 
to indulgence in worldly desires. ‘There- 
fore, their souls are colored with all 
kinds of blameworthy and evil qual- 
ities. The more of these they possess, 
the more remote do the ways and 
means of goodness become to them. 
Eventually they lose all sense of re- 
straint. Many of them are found to use 
improper language in their gatherings 
as well as in the presence of their su- 
periors and womenfolk.” In short, “se- 
dentary life constitutes the last stage 
of civilization and the point where it 
begins to decay.” 


overtone in this characterization, 
but it is the remonstrance of a man 
whose heart is clearly on the side of 
urban civilization. At bottom, there can 
be only one purpose to this pessimistic 
testament, and that is to arrest the 
seemingly unending process. If people 
should become more attentive to their 
fate, it is implied, they could doubtless 
alter the course of events. History has 
indeed been tragic in Ibn Khaldun’s 
description, but it is not high tragedy. 
It reflects only the egotism and vul- 
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nerability of man to his own achieve- 
ments. The sad tale of past groups, 
dynasties and kingdoms is set forth, so 
that one may accurately predict the 
fate of any society that contents itself 
with drifting with the tide of the his- 
torical process. 

This process is easily digested and 
described: Since the purpose of ‘asabiya 
is self-preservation, the logical exten- 
sion of this human emotion is the es- 
tablishment of a strong authority, mon- 
archy, to prevent people from crushing 
one another at will. Royalty is but the 
goal of the biological sense of solidar- 
ity, for it establishes for a larger group 
what each individual feels for his own 
home and clan. Strong individuals 
strive for royalty out of understandable 
human motives of power and glory. 
However, a ruler will be strong only to 
the extent that he can channel group 
feeling into an identification with his 
monarchy. A strong monarchy, that is, 
one consumed by a strong ‘asabiya, 
will extend its domains, suppress 
other groups, amass wealth for itself, 
and profit from the spoils of conquest. 
It is at this point that civilization, the 
culture of the polis, begins. The con- 
querors settle down in security only to 
be undone by the decay which stems 
from luxury and urbanization. The 
original group feeling grows progres- 
sively weaker, until the dynasty is over- 
thrown either from within or by con- 
quest from outside. 

The process of growth, conquest, 
stagnation and decay is described in 
semibiological terms. The lifetime of a 
royal dynasty corresponds roughly to 
the ideal lifespan of a human being, 
approximately one hundred twenty 
years, or three generations of forty 
years each. The first generation is the 
tough and seasoned product of the 
desert, whose strong group feeling is 
concentrated in the monarch. The 
second generation reaps the fruit of its 
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progenitor, settles down to a life of 
luxury with a consequent attenuation 
of the desert spirit and vigor. However, 
it is still close enough to the source of 
success to be dominated by the example 
of the first generation. It is only in the 
third generation that the desert spirit 
is totally lost. The monarchy must now 
rule by sheer force, for the original 
group feeling from which it derived its 
strength has been vitiated. This is 
the most deceptive of stages, and the 
undiscerning observer may be deluded 
by the material affluence of the royal 
house and its domain. But since the 
ruler can no longer rely on the group 
feeling to support his monarchy—in 
fact, the ruler, by striving to divert the 
glory of the group to his own person, is 
largely responsible for the progressive 
severance of the original ‘asabiya from 
the royal house—he must increasingly 
resort to clients and secondary sources 
of personnel. The latter, in turn, will 
seize the first opportunity to overthrow 
the dynasty in the fourth generation 
and deflect the original ‘asabiya to 
themselves. Here, the cycle begins all 
over again, only to culminate in the 
same comic tragedy. 


BN KHALDUN further traces the or- 
| ganic stages of governmental policy, 
as distinguished from the generations 
of the ruling house, and finds that it 
has five stages of life, which fall within 
the four generations of the dynasty. 
These stages are: 1) conquest of the 
machinery of government and the as- 
sumption of authority; 2) diversion of 
authority and social solidarity to the 
person of the ruler by the employment 
of clients to replace the original pro- 
tagonists of the conquest; 3) “leisure 
and tranquillity in which the fruits of 
royal authority are enjoyed”—the stage 
in which civilization flowers, the arts 
and sciences, commerce and_ philan- 
thropy being most manifest; 4) a period 
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“of contentment and peacefulness” that 
is in reality devoid of initiative, and 
merely feeds on the advances of the 
previous stages, and borders on stagna- 
tion; 5) ‘“‘waste and squandering,” in- 
creased self-indulgence on the part of 
the ruling house and growing distrust 
of the clients acquired in the second 
generation. The dynasty has by now 
entered on its fourth generation, and 
the result is revolt and overthrow of 
the government. 

No less perspicacious is Ibn Khal- 
dun’s analysis of the anatomy of power. 
Once again his anticipation of modern 
categories strikes the reader at every 
point. Two of the factors in the growth 
of civilization may here be singled out: 
religion and wealth. On the one hand, 
and here Ibn Khaldun was obviously 
treading on very delicate ground, “re- 
ligious propaganda cannot materialize 
without group feeling . . . Similarly, 
prophets in their religious propaganda 
depended on groups and _ families, 
though they were the ones who could 
have been supported by God with any- 
thing in existence, if He had wished, 
but in His wisdom He permitted mat- 
ters to take their customary course.” 
On the other hand, religious propa- 
ganda affords a group new sources of 
power by grounding the group feeling 
in a transcendent principle, so that 
alien groups subdued by the conquering 
group may be identified with its cause. 
Religion without a vigorous group feel- 
ing embodied in aggressive government 
—as a classic instance, Ibn Khaldun 
singles out the Jews, the defeated and 
submissive nation par excellence—will 
be totally ineffective in retaining its 
hold on power and territory. (Let us 
remember that we are reading a man 
who lived in a fanatically orthodox 
society, which regarded its religion as 
God-given and, therefore, sui generis.) 
Ibn Khaldun’s frank objectification of 
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Islam as religious propaganda which 
requires ‘asabiya to establish itself is a 
monumental achievement in the history 
of human thought. 

In his description of civilization he is 
also forever conscious of the crucial role 
exercised by economic factors. Thus 
he discerns an inherent nexus between 
the strength of a traditional ethnic 
morality and the stage of economic 
development. He points out that the 
stability of a reigning government de- 
pends on a steady flow of income into 
the coffers of state. Above all, no state 
can be secure so long as any integral 
part of its economy suffers. A deteriora- 
tion in the prices of farm products, for 
example, affects not only the farmer, 
but the miller, the baker, the army and 
consequently the state itself. Civiliza- 
tion is best characterized as a form of 
society in which there is a flowering of 
the arts, an increasing diversification of 
occupation and the attendant attach- 
ment of value to products not vital to 
subsistence. “When a city has a highly 
developed, abundant civilization and 
is full of luxuries, there is a very large 
demand for those conveniences and for 
having as many of them as a person 
can expect in view of his situation. 
This results in a very great shortage 
of such,” and prices of such commod- 
ities will soar. No corner of the economy 
is permitted to go unexamined—the na- 
ture of value and its relation to labor, 
agriculture, crafts, and commerce, the 
effects of tariffs, the relationship of 
population to wealth, types of wealth 
and crafts, and so on. In short, Ibn 
Khaldun describes every nook and cran- 
ny of civilized life and the interrela- 
tionship of each with the totality. 

Thus, the Mugaddimah, besides be- 
ing a monumental introduction to me- 
dieval society and history, contains a 
complete synthesis of the Arabic sci- 
ences. Not only religion and economy, 
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but geography and linguistics, art and 
architecture, magic, divination and es- 
chatological speculation are clearly set 
forth and evaluated. If we have dwelt 
largely on one, but by far the major 
facet of his work, it is to indicate the 
permanent and universally relevant 
aspects of his study. 


4/4 g=veryTHING new,” Freud wisely ob- 

F served, “must have its roots in 
what was before,” and this holds true 
for Ibn Khaldun as it does for any 
great pioneer in the history of culture. 
Ibn Khaldun could not have generated 
his political theory, sociology, and his- 
torical method ex nihilo. Granted, as 
students of Ibn Khaldun agree, that he 
added a new dimension to the study. of 
society, there has been considerable 
disagreement on the extent of his orig- 
inality and, consequently, of his debt 
to earlier writers. Though of itself this 
question principally concerns the pro- 
fessional historian of ideas, it happens 
to be bound up with another of more 
general interest and greater significance: 
to whom in Arabic literary tradition 
did Ibn Khaldun himself look for in- 
spiration in his description of the his- 
torical process, and from which quarter, 
if any, did he see the possibility of 
eliciting the kind of guidance necessary 
for a healthy society and government? 


Those who have seen in Ibn Khaldun 
a thoroughly secularist political theorist 
have generally tended to regard his 
analysis as the product of his genius, 
for prior to Ibn Khaldun there existed 
no objective political theory in Islam. 
His secularism and detachment are 
thus pictured as the sole sources of his 
unique analysis. However, research has 
increasingly been turning up Muslim 
antecedents for portions of his con- 
clusions, and we can now point to 
earlier discussions in Arabic literature 
of man as a political animal, of the ne- 
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cessity for social organization and law 
among all peoples, and even of the 
cyclical progression in the rise and fall 
of governments. Centuries before Ibn 
Khaldun the Arab falasifa (philos- 
ophers, in the technical sense of the 
term) had discussed all religions as 
mere social institutions, each of which 
tries with greater or lesser success to 
achieve the same ends, social morality 
and correct beliefs. In other words, 
whatever the advances that Ibn Khal- 
dun made in his studies (and no one 
can gainsay their brilliance), neither the 
subject matter nor the method were 
entirely new. Accordingly, a second 
school retorts, we should not be overly 
hasty in regarding him as a herald of 
secularism, particularly since virtually 
on every page Ibn Khaldun affirms his 
loyalty to Islam and to its traditional 
criteria of good and evil. To ignore the 
obviously religious framework of Ibn 
Khaldun’s_ discussions, this second 
school claims, is to read eclectically and 
prejudicially. 

This second evaluation of Ibn Khal- 
dun’s point of view is not without 
foundation. It can easily be overlooked 
that the state which is the subject of 


Ibn Khaldun’s analysis is in reality but . 


one of three types of political organiza- 
tion which he considers possible. The 
first is a government based on divinely 
revealed law, which “is useful for [man 
in] this world and for the other world, 
because the lawgiver [i.e., Muhammad] 
knows the ultimate interest of the 
people and is concerned with the salva- 
tion of man in the other world.” In Ibn 
Khaldun’s view (and in the eyes of or- 
thodox Muslim jurists generally), such 
an ideal theocracy existed only during 
the reigns of the first four Caliphs. The 
second type is a government established 
on the principles achieved by human 
reason and experience. It may, indeed, 
identify itself with true religion, but 
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since its rulers govern in their own in- 
terest, their dynasties and societies are 
subject to the same laws (and criticisms) 
that apply to other “power-states.” It 
is the description of this form of govern- 
ment which has earned Ibn Khaldun 
his renown and which I have summar- 
ized. The third type is the ideal state 
of the philosophers, Plato’s Republic, 
of which Ibn Khaldun disposes sum- 
marily as something not of the real 
world, and, hence, not worthy of pro- 
longed discussion. Though it is the 
“rational state” that he has described, 
it is actually the ideal theocratic model, 
says Sir Hamilton A. R. Gibb, that 
served as his norm and criterion for all 
others. After all, Gibb argues, Ibn 
Khaldun repeatedly asserts that the 
cause of human ills is the violation by 
the state of the principles laid down by 
divine law. If he concentrates on the 
state as it was rather than on the state 
as it should be, which is the burden of 
Muslim political jurisprudence prior to 
Ibn Khaldun, it is only because he has 
chosen history as his subject of discus- 
sion. Ibn Khaldun, in Gibb’s view, was 
thus a uniquely gifted orthodox Mus- 
lim jurist whose aim was ultimately no 
different from that of any other tradi- 
tionalist. His constant refrain on the 
superiority of divine law to any other 
is not merely a prudent tribute to tra- 
dition but the echo of his deepest faith 
and commitment. 


uT by far the most penetrating con- 
B tribution to this controversy, to 
my mind, has been made by Professor 
Muhsin Mahdi, whose work Ibn Khal- 
dun’s Philosophy of History (London, 
1957) betrays a deep insight not only 
into Ibn Khaldun’s work but into me- 
dieval thought generally. Mahdi ably 
accounts at once for the self-contradic- 
tory secularist and the traditionalist 
components of the Mugaddimah. Ibn 
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Khaldun was not the first Muslim to 
speak on two levels, a device which was 
necessary for any true medieval philos- 
opher if he was to survive. The reason 
for the controversies over Ibn Khal- 
dun’s real place in Arabic thought is 
that students have been taken in by his 
affirmation that essentially he was no- 
thing but a historian. In reality, Mahdi 
points out convincingly, history was 
merely a means to Ibn Khaldun for a 
return to an older, and (in his day) ne- 
glected discipline, i.e., philosophy. And 
philosophy to Ibn Khaldun meant one 
thing—the study of Aristotle and the 
medieval commentaries on his works 
for the apprehension of the truth by 
reason. 


That Ibn Khaldun belongs to the 
Arabic tradition of philosophers, whose 
outstanding examples are Alfarabi and 
Averroes, is best seen from his discus- 
sion of prophecy. Since Islam as a reli- 
gious and as a political society owed its 
origin to the revelation of Allah to 
Muhammad and thus considered itself 
in the special category of a society of 
prophetic origin, every Islamic study 
of government had to begin with a con- 
sideration of prophecy and its validity 
as the norm for law and government. 
Orthodoxy, by its very nature, could 
dispose of the problem summarily and 
concentrate on subsidiary questions, 
such as the successors of the prophet 
and subsequent Muslim society. Need- 
less to say, orthodox Islam could brook 
no objective comparison of prophecy 
and theocratic law with rational knowl- 
edge and human law. Ibn Khaldun, if 
he wished to discuss prophecy in a work 
that was available for public reading, 
would have to do so esoterically; that 
is, by employing a style which was for- 
mally in keeping with orthodox de- 
mands but which would nevertheless 
convey to the initiated philosopher his 
true opinion of things. 
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In this, too, he was following a tra- 
dition well known to medieval philos- 
ophers, Muslim, Jewish and even Chris- 
tian, which in our own day has been 
brilliantly investigated by Professor 
Leo Strauss (to whose work, incidental- 
ly, Mahdi openly acknowledges his 
debt). The independent thinker had to 
devise an art of writing in a society 
that did not shrink from ruthless cen- 
sorship and persecution at the slightest 
suspicion of dissidence. This could be 
done by employment of terms that were 
innocuous to the general reader but 
specifically denotative to the schoolman, 
by deliberate omission of discussions 
that only the orthodox theologian could 
be expected to conduct, by purposeful 
self-contradiction, and, above all, by 
the immersion of one’s true opinion in 
a morass of details and reflections, so 
that it would almost certainly be ig- 
nored by the uninitiated. 

Dr. Mahdi has brilliantly demon- 
strated that Ibn Khaldun resorted to 
this method in his classification of the 
sciences. Above all, he has correctly 
pointed to the fact that Ibn Khaldun 
gives two explanations of prophecy that 
are mutually contradictory. On the one 
hand, prophecy is described in ortho- 
dox terms as the revelation of God to 
his chosen messenger. However, imme- 
diately thereafter prophecy is described 
as the most perfect form of human 
knowledge, as the highest attainment of 
human reason. In other words, prophecy 
is not a descent of the divine will to 
man, but an ascent of the human mind 
to the highest form of knowledge, or as 
Ibn Khaldun would put it, “to the 
stage of the angels” where alone one 
may gain perfect understanding of the 
universe and its essences. Prophecy is 
thus but another form of intellection, 
the highest form, but in the last anal- 
ysis a human phenomenon explicable 
in human terms. The prophet is, there- 
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fore, to be seen as a perfect philosopher 
and legislator—a man who understood 
the type of message that would preserve 
the harmony of society in this world, 
and give the few worthy intellects the 
leisure and the clue for ascent to the 
next. The corollary that follows is left 
for the reader to understand: the true 
apostle of the prophet and, hence, the 
most worthy critic of society and govern- 
ment, is not the classical theologian, 
who apprehends only the externals of 
the prophetic message, but the philos- 
opher, who alone is simultaneously the 
apostle of Aristotle and Muhammad. 
Strip Ibn Khaldun’s Mugaddimah of 
its pious formulz and you will discover 
a systematic and frontal attack on the 
traditional categories for the study of 
history and society. Not the Muslim 
sunna and hadith are the measuring 
rods, but quite different values, de- 
rived from reason and human exper- 
ience. However, it is not reason and ex- 
perience in the modern sense, but rather 
in the medieval teleological sense, where 
the essences, causes and ends of things 
are determined and pursued. 


HIs explanation accounts perfectly 

for Ibn Khaldun’s traditionalist 
evaluations of Muslim law and the 
early caliphate, for his extreme strict- 
ness in all matters of religious law as 
a Malikite judge in Egypt, and, what 
is most remarkable, his repeated denun- 
ciations of the “philosophers.” Nothing 
can be more misleading to the modern 
student of medieval philosophy than 
the analogy of the Greek sophist and 
modern professor of philosophy to the 
medieval philosopher. Whereas the an- 
cients and the moderns are committed 
to the dissemination of knowledge to 
as wide a public as possible, the medi- 
eval philosopher enjoined his disciples 
to keep their reflections secret and re- 
strict their conclusions to the initiated. 
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In Ibn Khaldun’s opinion, therefore, 
theologians and philosophers who util- 
ize philosophy for the furtherance of 
religious faith undermine religion and 
society at large, for philosophy and 
theology are two different species of 
knowledge which cannot be united. 
The masses can be kept in check only 
by strict and unflagging observance of 
religious law. To disturb their serenity 
by the introducticia of logic and dialec- 
tics shakes their belief and adulterates 
the content of true philosophy. Society 
at large must be organized under a 
stabilizing discipline—and this is best 
achieved by orthodox methods—so that 
the few elect may pursue their life of 
. contemplation and independent search 
in undisturbed tranquillity. 

Thus, Ibn Khaldun, in the last anal- 
ysis, is not one of the fathers of modern 
social science, but the last of the medi- 
eval political philosophers. He was as 
far removed from our modern notions 
of democracy and relativism as his Jew- 
ish and Christian co-philosophers. That 
this interpretation of the medieval 
philosophers, among them some out- 
standing Jews, has been so widely re- 
sisted derives in part from its conten- 
tion that an author’s statements are not 
to be taken on their exoteric face value, 
and from the suspicion that it casts on 
thinkers with whom many a modern 
believer has identified his own faith, 
and perhaps not a little from the fact 
that these schoolmen were so adept in 
their dual method of expression. 


Hy did Ibn Khaldun have no in- 

fluence on European thought? 
Surely Macchiavelli and Vico, whose 
observations parallel Ibn Khaldun’s in 
sO many ways, would have delighted in 
the analyses of the North African 
thinker had his Muqaddimah been 
available to them. The obvious answer 
—that Ibn Khaldun’s work remained 
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untranslated until modern times—begs 
the question, for after all the works of 
Avicenna, Alfarabi, Ibn Gabirol, Mai- 
monides and Averroes were also written 
in Arabic and yet they did have an 
impact on European thought through 
translation. Why did Ibn Khaldun suf- 
fer total neglect? The reason is not a 
fortuitous one, but lies at the heart of 
the history of European thought. 


Ibn Khaldun was born two centuries 
too late. Had he written his work 
around 1200, it is likely that some 
Jewish—or perhaps even Christian— 
translator would have come across his 
work and made a translation of all or 
part of it into Hebrew or Latin. It is 
not that in 1400 there were no Jews 
who knew Arabic sufficiently to trans- 
late. There were, and, therefore, the 
matter goes much deeper than that. 
By 1400 the colloquium of cultures that 
so distinguishes the Mediterranean 
world of the latter part of the tenth to 
the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury had long since broken down. 
One of the glorious aspects of the medi- 
eval intelligentsia, which fell in the 
wake of the general reaction of the 
thirteenth century, was the transcend- 
ence of ethnic-religious boundaries in 
discussing the problems of philosophy. 
In the very same society in which Jew, 
Muslim and Christian constantly de- 
nounced each other as infidels, enemies 
of the truth and incarnations of the 
devil, philosophers of these three groups 
had corresponded and conversed, on 
occasion directly, but for the most part 
by way of formal philosophic exposi- 
tion. Abraham ibn Daud, the Jew of 
Toledo, presented Avicenna to the 
Jews, while his contemporary Aven- 
dauth Israelita (who may even be ident- 
ical with him) translated Avicenna for 
the Christian clerics of that city. Mai- 
monides absorbed Aristotle and _ his 
great medieval commentators, and 
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through him Aquinas learned of the 
value of the Aristotelian tradition for 
Christian purposes. The cultural re- 
naissance of the twelfth century, of 
which Charles Homer Haskins has writ- 
ten so eloquently, was in the first in- 
stance the product of a cultural col- 
loquium that was able to rise above the 
confines of religious exclusivism. The 
growth of Muslim fanaticism, the 
strengthening of the Inquisition, and 
the series of debilitating upheavals and 
expulsions, coupled with internal re- 
action which the Jews suffered begin- 
ning with the twelfth century, brought 
an increasing self-isolation of the intel- 
ligentsia of the three cultures and a 
breakdown in their desire for commun- 
ication. By the middle of the thirteenth 
century public disputation had dis- 
placed serene and detached discussion 
of ideas and made of them a rare and 
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dangerous phenomenon. 

Ibn Khaldun was a lone voice in the 
wilderness—pleading for a return to the 
formal dualism of the High Middle 
Ages, for a return to traditional ortho- 
doxy and to philosophy and objective 
study. As his instrument he chose a 
science that had largely been discred- 
ited by medieval philosophers, the story 
of the past. It was his sad fate to lie 
for centuries unknown to the intel- 
ligentsia of Europe at large, who have 
finally revived him not for his phil- 
osophical dream but for the aspect of 
his work which speaks best to us, his 
study of society and history. It is of no 
little significance that his message, at 
bottom a medieval one, should be re- 
discovered at a time when, more than 
anything else, our society needs to find 
the way to a serene and deliberate col- 
loquium of cultures and faith. 





| MET THE CHILDREN 


By CHAYYM ZELDIS 


I met the children 
on moonlit 

snow: 

—where do you go 
at night— 

I cried: 

—so cold 

so blue, 

you'll freeze, 

the lot 

of you— 


they didn’t answer. 


—your mothers 
will worry— 
I said. 


no— 
our mothers are dead— 


stricken 

I told 

my sympathy. 
—keep still— 
they sighed: 
—so 

are we— 
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MIDRASH—ITS METHOD AND 
MEANING 


By ROBERT GORDIS 


HE cultural horizons of mid-twen- 

tieth century man are substantially 
broader than those of his predecessor 
one hundred years ago. Such phenomena 
as Japanese art, Chinese thought, In- 
dian philosophy, Middle Eastern archae- 
ology and African sculpture, coupled with 
the emerging nationalisms of Africa, Asia 
and Indonesia, have taught Western man 
to recognize that the significant history 
of the human race takes place on a far 
broader stage than was known in the 
days of Matthew Arnold. Nonetheless, 
it remains true that the cultural roots 
of Western civilization are still essen- 
tially those of Hellas and Israel. The 
ancient Greeks and their somewhat ear- 
lier contemporaries, the Hebrews, pro- 
duced the fundamental resources out 
of which modern Western culture has 
developed. While Western philosophy, 
science and art owe an immense debt 
to the ancient Greeks, it is the Bible of 
the Hebrews that still bestrides the re- 
ligious and ethical consciousness of West- 
ern man like a colossus. 

For over two thousand years the Bible 
has continued to speak to men under 
the most varied of cultural, political and 
economic conditions. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible to describe the entire religious and 
ethical legacy in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity as a gigantic commentary upon 
the Scriptures. But what does the Bible 
wish to say to the human situation? What 
is its message for man? 

In answering this question, two prin- 
cipal approaches are possible. One is 
exegesis, the effort to “read out” of the 
text its original meaning and establish 
what the biblical authors intended to 
convey to their contemporaries, who 
were their primary concern. The en- 
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terprise of deriving the authentic sense 
of the biblical text has become increas- 
ingly complicated in modern times with 
the growth of the sense of history, the 
recognition that change is a universal 
feature of human experience. It is no 
longer possible to picture King David 
and his warriors as a Sanhedrin of 
learned judges, as did the Rabbis of the 
Talmud, or to paint the portraits of the 
Prophets in the guise of medieval Italians, 
as did the Renaissance artists. 

In fact, two basic aspects of modern 
biblical scholarship have tended to have 
opposite effects, though both are indis- 
pensable to the enterprise. On the one 
hand, the critical analysis of biblical 
literature has challenged many tradi- 
tional views as to data and authorship, 
and left few unmodified. On the other, 
the mass of historical research and ar- 
chaeological discovery which has flowered 
in the period between the two world 
wars, has supplied welcome support for 
the reliability of untold elements of the 
biblical record, and by that token, helped 
correct the vagaries of extreme Higher 
Criticism. As a result of this fruitful and 
many-sided activity, the Bible no longer 
stands in splendid isolation; its splendor 
is not diminished, but it no longer is 
in isolation. Quite apart from its reli- 
gious content and significance, the Bible 
remains, far and away, the greatest 
achievement of the ancient Orient. 

Far more widespread than the austere 
art of exegesis is the warm practice of 
eisegesis, “reading into the text” the 
ideas and insights which have com- 
mended themselves to the reader as true 
and which he therefore recognizes as the 
Word of God and His will. Here the 
reader, living centuries after the com- 
position of the biblical books, turns to 
them for guidance in meeting his own 
problems and perplexities and for help 
in buttressing his courage and faith. 
His concern is not so much what the 
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authors may have originally meant, but 
what the text means to him now, in his 
present situation. 

Often, there is a recognition that this 
quest does not disclose the “plain mean- 
ing” of Scripture, which is not neces- 
sarily rejected. A bridge between exe- 
gesis and eisegesis is frequently achieved 
by asking after “the deeper meaning of 
the text,” so that both levels of inter- 
pretation are regarded as parallel and 
valid. This was the approach of the 
Rabbis of the Talmud and the Midrash, 
whose major concern was elucidating the 
“inner meaning” of the Torah in order 
to create the imposing structure of nor- 
mative Judaism. They insisted that “no 
biblical text may be divorced from its 
simple meaning” (B. Shabbat 63a, and 
often, with variations, elsewhere), but 
also added the sage comment that “he 
who translates a verse according to its 
literal from is a falsifier” (B. Kiddushin 
49a). In every age, the mythical “man 
in the street,” no less than the mystic, 
the sectarian polemicist, the philosopher 
and the theologian, is much more likely 
to be interested, not in what Samuel 
actually said to Saul at Gilgal, or what 
Amos meant when he castigated the 
Israelites at Beth-El, or what Ezekiel 
sought to teach to the exiles in Baby- 
lonia, but in the meaning that the words 
of these Prophets can have in his own 
generation. To be sure, once this be- 
comes the goal, the variety of possible 
approaches is limitless, varying with each 
reader, be he a simple-minded believer, 
a subtle theologian, or a critical scholar. 
This variety of biblical experience, at- 
tested to on every page of the Talmud, 
is explicitly recognized by the Sages in 
their statement that “in the days of 
King David, innocent children could in- 
terpret the Torah in forty-nine different 
ways, positively and negatively” (Midrash 
Leviticus Rabbah 26), and in many other 
utterances. 


_ thought categorized the inter- 
pretation of Scripture under four as- 
pects, using the consonants of the Greek 
word for “garden”—pardes—as a mne- 
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monic, because of a cryptic passage in 
the Talmud (B. Hagigah 14b) which 
speaks of “Four Sages [who] entered 
the Garden.” First is Peshat, the “simple 
meaning,” the second Remez, the al- 
legory, the third Derash, the homiletic, 
and the last, Sod, the mystic interpre- 
tation. 

It is obvious that all three, aside from 
the Peshat, represent varying types 
of eisegesis, the line of demarcation be- 
tween them often being vague, if not 
nonexistent. These methods of interpre- 
tation have produced the vast reaches 
of Rabbinic literature in Judaism and 
have extensive analogues in Christianity 
and Islam as well. Perhaps the most 
inclusive term would be Midrash, liter- 
ally “the searching of Scripture” as well 
as the product of this activity—the min- 
ute investigation of the text of Scrip- 
ture, which found significance in each 
prefix and suffix, each particle, idiom 
and repetition of phrase, and even in 
the position of passages and the pecu- 
liarities of spelling. When “the search- 
ing of Scripture” was applied to the 
legal portions of the Torah, it produced 
Midrash Halachah, a corpus of law and 
jurisprudence. When the process was 
applied to the non-legal elements of the 
Bible, the result was Midrash Aggadah, 
a vast body of religious and ethical 
comment, ranging over the areas of his- 
tory, legend, folk wisdom, theology, mor- 
als, anecdotage, parable and sermon. 
While the term Aggadah is usually 
translated “narrative,” and scholars de- 
rive it from the rabbinic usage of the 
phrase higgid (or maggid) hakkatubh 
“the verse narrates or tells,’ the only 
adequate rendering of the term, though 
hardly euphonious and not particularly 
illuminating per se, is “non-legal teach- 
ing.” Because of the proportions in the 
biblical text, the Aggadah is far more 
extensive than the Halachah in the 
Midrash, and in fact Aggadah and Mi- 
drash are often used virtually as syno- 
nyms. 

The method of searching the sacred 
text minutely has its parallel in the work 
of the scholiasts of Alexandria at the 
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beginning of the Christian era, who 
subjected the epics of Homer to some- 
what the same type of interpretation, 
in order to meet the countless religious 
and ethical difficulties they found in a 
literal reading of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Certainly the Alexandrinian 
canons of hermeneutics bear a strong 
resemblance to the Seven Rules of Hillel 
and to the later elaborations of Rabbi 
Ishmael and of Rabbi Eliezer ben Jose 
the Galilean. Nonetheless, in its literary 
end result, Midrash represents a specifi- 
cally Jewish form of creative achieve- 
ment. 


| apteaesg three distinct elements 
enter into the composition of Mi- 
drash, the first broadly human, the second 
characteristically Jewish, the third a 
unique embodiment of the Jewish tradi- 
tion. 


First is the mythopoetic faculty, the 
universal human capacity and desire to 
give the imagination free rein. Among 
all peoples there is a wish to elaborate 
upon the lives of their heroes and to 
fill in the lacunae in the known record. 
The apocryphal tale of Washington and 
the cherry tree, or the plethora of Lin- 
coln anecdotes, which continues to grow, 
are familiar examples of this mytho- 
poetic faculty in modern times. Similar- 
ly, the Jewish imagination wished to 
know more about the Patriarchs and the 
Prophets of old than was vouchsafed by 
the Bible itself. What about Abraham’s 
boyhood, which is passed over in silence 
in the pages of Scripture? How did he 
come upon the faith in the one God 
in a world steeped in paganism? The 
mythopoetic faculty answered these ques- 
tions on several levels. It created the 
tragi-comic episodes of Abraham smash- 
ing the idols in the shop of his father 
Terah, who was an idol-maker by pro- 
fession, and taunting him with the ex- 
ploit. It also told of Abraham’s fleeing 
his father’s home, and then observing 
the rising and the setting of the sun, 
followed by the appearance and disap- 
pearance of the moon and the stars in 
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the heavens. It was this cosmic rhythm 
which disclosed to him the pattern of 
nature and the hand of its Creator. 

How did Moses spend the years in 
the wilderness after he had fled the 
Egyptian court? The mythopoetic fac- 
ulty created the deeply moving legend 
of the lamb that had left Moses’ flock 
to find water. Moses’ solicitude for the 
weak creature proved him worthy of 
becoming the shepherd of Israel. The 
vast storehouse of Rabbinic legend, con- 
veniently assembled for the modern 
reader in Louis Ginzberg’s monumental 
Legends of the Jews, affords thousands 
of instances of this universal human 
trait.* 

The second feature of Midrash, viv- 
idly reflected in the instances adduced 
above, is a strong religio-ethical empha- 
sis. Jewish tradition was rarely content 
merely to satisfy idle curiosity, by filling 
in the gaps in the lives of ancient Jewish 
worthies with material of neutral char- 
acter. Nearly always the Aggadah seeks 
to emphasize some religious truth or 
inculcate some ethical practice, to de- 
fend the Jewish name or bolster the mo- 
rale of a suffering people. The Midrash 
is part of Torah, which is basically 
“guidance, teaching,” and thus it strives 
to perform a pedagogic function. 

The third element in Midrash is most 
uniquely characteristic of the Jewish 
tradition. That is the endeavor, nearly 
always crowned with success, to link 
the comments, legends and aphorisms 
with the biblical text. This is achieved 
by finding significance, as we have seen, 
in every detail of the biblical text, which 
becomes the formal point of departure 
for the aggadic comment. 

In sum, when the mythopoetic faculty 
is colored by a strongly religious-ethical 
emphasis, we have Aggadah; when the 
Aggadah is attached to a biblical pas- 
sage, we have Midrash. 





*This material is also available for the 
general reader in a one-volume edition entitled 
Legends of the Bible, which is prefaced by the 
luminous introduction of Professor Shalom 
Spiegel. 
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Undoubtedly, these comments were 
originally brief, being based upon single 
passages and being transmitted orally 
from teacher to pupil. But as the ma- 
terial grew more and more complex, it 
ultimately was combined into larger 
literary units and consigned to written 
form. In a familiar simile, the Talmud 
is compared to a sea with its waves, 
currents and shoals. The Midrash may 
be described as a forest, replete with 
lofty trees, lowly bushes and thick un- 
dergrowth, through which the traveler 
can make his way only with difficulty. 
At times, a glint of light comes through 
the branches above, at others the trav- 
eler must wend his way in deepest 
shadow. He may find his movements 
hindered by the twigs and his body 
scratched by the sharp nettles. His prog- 
ress, however slow and tortuous, re- 
mains an endless adventure, for he never 
knows when he will come upon a scene 
of exquisite beauty, a lofty cedar of 
sweeping majesty or a beautiful wild 
flower growing modestly at his feet. 


hepem of the complicated structure 
of the midrashic works, which are 
completely unfamiliar to Western read- 
ers, scholars have often contented them- 
selves with selecting isolated passages 
from the Aggadah and presenting them 
to the modern reader. Such collections 
offer some insight into the religious and 
ethical character of this literature, but 
they bear the same relationship to the 
vital character of Midrash as pressed 
flowers in an album bear to a woodland 
slope. 

The midrashic impulse is so ancient 
that it is to be found in the Bible it- 
self. It is an oversimplification, but by 
no means an error, to describe the Book 
of Chronicles in the Bible as a Midrash 
on the Book of Kings, that is to say 
it presents an interpretation of the his- 
tory of the Hebrew kingdom from a 
specific religious point of view. From 
an altogether different standpoint, and 
probably from a later period than the 
biblical Book of Chronicles, stands the 
apocryphal Book of Jubilees, which is 
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a midrashic retelling of the Book of 
Genesis in the Torah. The first scholarly 
paper of the present writer, he may 
perhaps be pardoned for noting, was en- 
titled “Midrash in the Prophets” (Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature, 1930). In it, 
he called attention to instances in Hosea 
and Isaiah of the midrashic use of ma- 
terial to be found in the Torah. A new 
and totally unexpected source of Mi- 
drash of a special genre has come to 
light during the last decade. The ob- 
scure and fascinating Dead Sea sec- 
tarians have left behind them the re- 
mains of an extensive literature which 
they called pesher, “interpretation,” con- 
sisting of verse-by-verse comments on 
the text of Habakkuk, Micah, Nahum 
and Psalms, “explained” in terms of 
the problems, perplexities and frustra- 
tions that confronted them. The recently 
published Aramaic A pocryphon on Gene- 
sis is a fascinating Midrash on the first 
book of the Bible, which was part of the 
library of the Dead Sea sectarians. 

It is, however, the Rabbis who fashioned 
normative Judaism who are the authentic 
creators of Midrash.* The dating and 
classification of the midrashic collec- 
tions is a complex and uncertain task 
to which scholars have devoted them- 
selves from the days of Leopold Zunz, 
the founder of the modern science of 
Judaism. Even the latest compilations, 
which go back to the Middle Ages, con- 
tain material from earlier periods. In 
broadest outline, midrashic literature 
falls into the following principal groups: 

A. The Tannaitic Midrashim ema- 
nating from the period of the Tannaim, 
the scholars of the Mishnah, whose ac- 
tivity spans the first two Christian cen- 
turies. These Midrashim, the Mekilta, 
Sifra and Sifre, consist of commentaries 
on the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy. Several exist in 





* The interested reader will find a com- 
petent though rather technical guide to this 
literature in Hermann L. Strack’s Introduction 
to the Talmud and Midrash, which has re- 
cently appeared in a paperback edition (Jew- 
ish Publication Society-Meridian Books, 1959) . 
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two versions, reflecting various rabbinic 
schools. They are largely concerned with 
legal matters and contain many of the 
discussions which occur in the pages of 
the Talmud. 

B. The most famous of the Midrashim 
are the Midrash Rabbah on each of the 
five Books of Moses and on the Five 
Scrolls. Here the luxuriant growth of 
midrashic comments reaches its greatest 
complexity. Beginning with a comment 
on a given verse, the Midrash will ad- 
duce passages from all parts of Scrip- 
ture, make observations on them, invoke 
analogies and contrasts and follow wher- 
ever the law of association will lead. 

C. The Pesikta collections, which con- 
tain interpretations on the special pro- 
phetic portions read in the synagogue 
on various Sabbaths of the year. 

D. In addition to these relatively well- 
defined groups, there is a literally un- 
limited number of Midrashim on various 
Books of the Bible, or on portions with- 
in them, of greater or lesser extent, and 
from various periods. Among the oldest 
and most inclusive are the Tanhuma 
extant in two principal recensions and 
the Midrash Hagadol. Many of the 
smaller units have been assembled by 
Jellinek, Wertheimer and other scholars. 
Some have yet to see the light of day. 

E. In view of the vast amount of 
material available, midrashic anthologies 
or compendia were prepared, notably 
the Yalkut Shimeoni, the Midrash Lekah 
Tov, and more modern works. 

F. The great classic of Jewish mys- 
ticism, the Zohar, takes the form of a 
Midrash on the Torah in the name of 
Simeon bar Yohai and cites other early 
rabbis, though its compilation is con- 
siderably later, in the Middle Ages. 

It is one of the failings of Jewish 
scholarship that we still do not possess 
critical editions of these manifold texts 
which have suffered extraordinary cor- 
ruption at the hands of copyists and 
commentators. One of the yeoman work- 
ers in the field was the merchant-scholar 
Solomon Buber, grandfather of Martin 
Buber, who devoted his leisure time and 
energy to transcribing ancient manu- 
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scripts of many Midrashim and pub- 
lishing them with learned introductions, 
commentaries, notes and variant read- 
ings. 

It is clear that to transmit the content 
and form of the midrashic literature to 
Western readers is a herculean task. The 
Yale Judaica Series has done very wise- 
ly in publishing a translation of The 
Midrash on Psalms.* The Midrash Te- 
hillim or Shoher Tov as it is called, was 
an excellent choice on several grounds. 
In the first place, the Book of Psalms 
has always commanded wide interest 
among Jews and Christians alike. In ad- 
dition, the particular Midrash occupies 
an intermediate position with regard to 
structure. On the one hand, the com- 
ments illustrate the style and character 
of midrashic literature but are much 
more tractable and less involved than 
is the case in the Midrash Rabbah, for 
example. 

The Midrash on Psalms has also been 
highly fortunate in its translator and 
annotator, Dr. William G. Braude, one 
of the most scholarly members of the 
American Rabbinate. In a well-written 
and succinct introduction, he discusses 
in popular fashion the principal quali- 
ties of the Midrash, calls attention to 
the literary form of the parable, and 
summarizes the main religious and ethical 
ideas to be found within the work. The 
technical questions of its date of com- 
pilation and unity, which are far from 
solved even a century and a half after 
Leopold Zunz, are briefly set forth. The 
author has utilized Solomon Buber’s clas- 
sical edition of the Midrash Tehillim 
as his basis. Wherever we have com- 
pared the Hebrew original and Dr. 
Braude’s English version, we have found 
the work reliable and accurate. 

While it is intended for the reader 
who does not command the Hebrew 
original, this edition will be of great value 
to the student and scholar as well, be- 


* The Midrash on Psalms. Translated from 
the Hebrew and Aramaic by William G. 
Braude. 2 vols. (“Yale Judaica Series,” Vol. 
XIII, 1-2.) New Haven, 1959. 563 and 630 pp. 
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cause of the brief but helpful notes, the 
cross references to rabbinic literature, 
and the exhaustive indices of biblical 
passages and of the subjects and names 
treated. Dr. Braude has _ thoroughly 
achieved his goal of a readable text which 
remains faithful to the letter and the 
spirit of the original. His felicitous style 
makes his work a significant contribu- 
tion to classic Jewish literature in Eng- 
lish, worthy of the highest praise. 


THE IMAGE OF NEWARK AND THE 
INDIGNITIES OF LOVE: 
Notes on Philip Roth 


By LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


GoopsyE, Cotumsus by Puiuip Rot, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959. 
298 pp. $3.75. 


N RECENT years, I have more often 

gone by Newark than into it, though 
it is the place where I was born and 
brought up. Still, seeing even from the 
Pulaski Skyway the Public Service Build- 
ing lifted above the Meadows, and im- 
agining around it the yellow trolley buses 
and the crowds at the curbs, frantic and 
disheveled as refugees—I feel again the 
ennui and terror and crazy joy of my 
childhood. It was at once depressing and 
exciting to live in a place which we came 
slowly to realize did not exist at all for 
the imagination. That Newark was no- 
where, no one of us could doubt, though 
it was all most of us knew. What his- 
tory the city possessed had been played 
out before our parents or grandparents 
were a part of it, and we did not even 
trouble to tell ourselves that we dis- 
believed it. What could Robert Treat, 
the founding father, mean to second gen- 
eration Jewish boys living on a street of 
two-and-a-half-family houses with stone 
lions on the stoops? He was an embossed 
figure on a teaspoon, steeple-hatted and 
unreal: a souvenir given away at a for- 
gotten centennial and fought over by the 
kids when the pot roast was taken off the 
table and the stewed fruit brought on. 

And Newark itself, the whole living 
city, what was it beyond a tangle of roads 
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defining our own neighborhood and en- 
closing others utterly alien? The city on 
whose streets we walked with school- 
books or ice cream cones or packages 
from the store we could not feel for a 
moment as one of those magical centers 
whose very names were thrilling to say: 
Paris, London, even New Orleans or 
Chicago or New York—the last only ten 
miles away. Newark was not even a joke 
like Brooklyn or Oshkosh or Peoria; 
vaudeville performers with canned gags 
for everywhere on the circuit could 
scarcely find one able to extort a per- 
functory laugh. In those days, to be sure, 
there were the Bears, a ball club at least, 
and always the airport; after a while 
Dutch Schultz was shot in a local tavern, 
and for a thrilling moment Longie Zwill- 
man, whose mother we could watch walk- 
ing our sidewalks with the diamonds he 
bought her, made the Public Enemy list! 
Public Enemy Number One, we liked to 
boast; but I have been afraid to try to 
verify it, uneasily aware that at best he 
was only third or fourth. 

No, even as kids we felt really how 
undefined, how characterless our native 
place was—without a legend older than 
last week’s Star-Eagle. We did not know 
its characterlessness, perhaps, but we 
lived it just as we lived its ugliness. Later 
we would know, when it was time. In 
the meanwhile, we prepared for the mo- 
ment of knowledge by reading in that 
Public Library, in which, fittingly, the 
protagonist of Philip Roth’s longest story 
works to put himself through college. If 
Newark, our Newark, had any focal 
point at all it was The Library; but there 
those of us who took books seriously 
learned almost first of all that poor New- 
ark had no writer, and hence no myth 
to outlive its unambitious public build- 
ings, its mean frame houses. When Bam- 
berger’s Department Store was at last 
closed down and the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company had crumbled away, how 
would anyone learn that we had ever 
existed? Maybe the name would survive 
at least on some old commutation ticket 
for the Hudson Tubes, petrified in coal 
dust. 

There was, to be sure, Stephen Crane, 
memorialized in the classroom, but his 
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fictional world was a small-town Gentile 
world called Whilomville, not his native 
Newark at all; and we found it as alien 
as most of the teachers who told us about 
it—or as those Newark goyim who are 
all the time passing by the centers of 
action of Roth’s stories without ever 
quite impinging on them: the shikses in 
white hats, the Sunday churchgoers walk- 
ing to and from scarcely conceivable serv- 
ices. For Newark, our Newark, to exist 
for the imagination of strangers and of 
our own children, Newark would have 
to produce a writer as vulgar, comical, 
subtle, pathetic and dirty as itself. He 
would have to be Jewish, un-genteel, 
emancipated from all limitations except 
those of memory and of the remembered 
city. 


BR’ by the mid-fifties, it was clearly 
too late for such a writer to appear. 
With prosperity, the city we had known, 
the city of cheders and lox, “Vote Com- 
munist” buttons and college boys work- 
ing in shoestores, despair in gravel school- 
yards and epiphanies in the open stacks, 
had long since disappeared. A prosperity 
more final than death had translated the 
very yentes from the brick stoops to the 
Beach Clubs of Livingston and even more 
unimaginable suburbs; had removed the 
sons of leatherworkers and the owners of 
candy stores to Bucknell or Ohio State 
or (God forbid!) Princeton. Those who 
had not lusted for the suburbs or college 
towns had dreamed of New York; and 
to each the best he could desire was 
granted. The houses, the lots, the hedges 
that had defined our Newark passed now 
into the possession of the Negroes, from 
whose midst the laureate would have to 
come that we had apparently not been 
able to bring to birth. At best, our New- 
ark would be in the long life of the city, 
multiple and squalid as Troy’s, the 
Newark before the Newark that had be- 
come a fact of literature; archaeologists 
would give us the proper number. 

In Philip Roth’s stories, however (how 
can he be only twenty-six?), my own re- 
membered and archaic city survives, or 
more precisely, lives fully for the first 
time; I live fully for the first time the 
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first twenty years of my life. Maybe he 
has only dreamed that world, recon- 
structed it on the basis of scraps of 
information recollected from conversa- 
tions with cousins or older brothers or 
uncles; or maybe a real city only becomes 
a mythic one when it is already dead. 
No matter—he has dreamed truly. In 
his nightmare vision, that is, a Newark 
very like the one from which I still occa- 
sionally wake sweating has been rescued 
from history, oddly preserved. At the 
Little Theatre across the Park from the 
Museum, Hedy Lamar is still playing in 
Ecstasy, as she played for 39 weeks (or 
was it 79?) when I was sixteen. Through 
the landscape of “switchman’s shacks, 
lumberyards, Dairy Queens, and used-car 
lots,’ Roth’s characters still ascend the 
one hundred and eighty feet toward sub- 
urban coolness—the breath of air of 
which Newarkers vainly dream all sum- 
mer long. For it is summer, of course, 
Newark’s infernal season, in Mr. Roth’s 
fictional city—and somebody’s aunt and 
uncle are “sharing a Mounds bar in the 
cindery darkness of their alley, on beach 
chairs.” It is possible to persuade one- 
self (though Roth does not say so) that 
with the proper coupon clipped from the 
Newark Evening News one could still get 
three transparent White Castle Ham- 
burgers for a nickel. 

I would not have believed I could feel 
nostalgia for the meager world Roth so 
improbably evokes, and I do not really 
believe it now; but there is a suspicious 
kind of satisfaction for me in knowing 
that world is fixed now forever in his 
gray authentic poetry. I can smell the 
sweat of my own lost August nights as 
I read Goodbye, Columbus, and am 
aware that I must be on guard lest, sen- 
timentally and uncharacteristically (God 
knows!), I go out to meet Philip Roth 
more than halfway. I realize that because 
there is more Newark in the title piece 
of his book—more passionate social an- 
thropology, rich as invention, depressing 
as fact, witty as the joke the survivors of 
Newark have had to make of their lives 
to live so long—it is for me the most 
moving of Roth’s fictions. But I am con- 
vinced that my reaction is more than 
personal and eccentric. 
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T HERE is more room in his single novella 

than in any of his shorter stories for 
non-theoretical life, for the painful won- 
der of what is given rather than the satis- 
factory aptness of what is (however skill- 
fully) contrived to substantiate a point. 
Random and inexhaustible, such life is, 
after all, more the fictionist’s business 
than any theme, even the rewardingly 
ironic and surely immortal one of how 
hard it is to be a Jew—quite differently 
elaborated in “Defender of the Faith,” 
and “Eli the Fanatic.” For the first, Philip 
Roth has already received the young 
Jewish writer’s initial accolade: the accu- 
sation of anti-Semitism; and both stories 
are effective, convincing—the second even 
terrible in its reflections on how these 
days the holiest madness is “understood” 
and cured. But their terror and irony 
alike remain a little abstract—fading 
into illustrations of propositions out of 
Riesman, or pressed hard toward some 
not-quite committed religious position. 
I should suppose that if Roth is to be as 
funny and as terrifying as he has the 
skill and insight to be, he must move 
out in the religious direction he has so 
far only indicated; but at the very least 
he must learn to risk a certain slovenli- 
ness, which in his short stories he evades 
with the nervousness of a compulsive 
housecleaner. Other readers, I know, are 
more capable than I of responding to his 
pace, vigor and candor without the nag- 
ging sense that they are all a little com- 
promised by something uncomfortably 
close to slickness; but I cannot deny that 
feeling in myself. 

“Goodbye, Columbus” appeals to me, 
therefore, precisely because it is untidier 
than the rest, not so soon or so certainly 
in control. And in its generous margin 
of inadvertence, there is room enough for 
a mythical Newark, truth enough for the 
real one. In the end, “Goodbye, Colum- 
bus” does not quite work as a novella. 
Its plot (satisfactorily outrageous, but a 
little gimmicky and eked out with echoes 
of Mary McCarthy) and its themes tend 
to fall apart. Unlike some of the short 
stories, it evades rather than submits to 
these themes, perhaps because the author 
is afraid to submit to the old-fashioned 
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motif of love across class lines which 
struggles to become its point. But love, 
desperate and foredoomed, love as a be- 
trayal which takes itself for pleasure, is 
the only subject adequate to the city 
Roth has imagined. This he knows really, 
and incidentally has exploited fully even 
in “Goodbye, Columbus.” 

It is in its incidents rather than in its 
total structure that the novella comes 
alive. Its details are as vivid as its themes 
are inert, its properties more alive, per- 
haps, than its chief protagonists: the fur- 
niture which symbolizes status, refriger- 
ators crammed absurdly with mountains 
of fruit, a jockstrap hung from the faucet 
of a bathtub, the record that gives the 
story its name. Things writhe, assert 
themselves, determine lives in a Dickens- 
ian frenzy. But some of the people who 
are possessed by them or subsist in the 
margins they leave free come alive, too 
— like Uncle Leo with his memories of 
the “oral love” which he learned from a 
girl called Hannah Schreiber at a B’nai 
Brith dance for servicemen, and which 
he exacted later from his wife, who was 
“up to here with Mogen David” after a 
Seder. “In fact, twice after Seders. 
Aachh! Everything good in my life I 
can count on my fingers.” Here it seems 
to me is the profoundly atrocious pathos 
which is Roth’s forte, his essential theme. 
Love in Newark! Beside it, the remini- 
scences of childhood, the anecdotes of 
peacetime army life, even the accounts 
of the disruption of the Jew’s suburban 
truce with respectability come to seem 
of secondary importance—preludes to a 
main theme. 


_ as the legendary city which Roth 
creates is one looked back to at its 
moment of dying, so is the love which is 
proper to it. In his fables, the young 
watch with horror and without sympathy 
the old yearning desperately for an idyll 
of sex, whose unreality the decay of their 
own flesh declares; or the old, sleepless, 
hear from their beds the zip-zip of the 
young making out on the downstairs 
couch. The latter is the subject of 
“Epstein,” for me the most successful of 
the shorter pieces despite a last-minute 
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concession to sentimentality as banal as 
the required ending of a box-office movie. 
Urged by spring, the copulation of the 
young and the imminent failure of his 
own flesh, Epstein reaches out for ro- 
mance with, naturally, the lady across 
the street. But he moves toward love 
through the drab horror of Newark 
whose embodiment he is, sagging, frantic, 
rather dreaming lust than enduring it; 
and he ends, as he must, convinced that 
he has syphilis, facing the prospect of a 
divorce, overtaken by a heart-attack in 
the very act of love. “.. . his eyes were 
closed, his skin grayer than his hair... 
His tongue hung over his teeth like a 
dead snake.” And his wife looms over 
him with the proper advice, “You hear 
the doctor, Lou. All you got to do is live 
a normal life.” It should be the end, but 
Roth gives it away—concludes with a 
promise of recovery and reconciliation. 
“You can clean it up? ‘So it'll never 
come back,’ the doctor said...” 

But maybe even this is all right. Maybe 
it is better because more terrible to im- 
agine Epstein living than dead: he and 
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his Goldie on their beach-chairs, with 
their Mounds bars, “in the cindery dark- 
ness of their alley”—while their nephew 
speeds toward a failure as complete as 
Epstein’s, though his dream of love has 
been transformed from the lady across 
the street to the girl in Briarpath Hills. 


Newark! A Florence it will never be in 
the minds of men, nor a Baghdad nor a 
Paris; but after Roth, we can hope that 
perhaps it will survive on library shelves 
ravaged by ambitious boys as another 
Yonville or Winesburg, Ohio—another 
remembered name for the “cindery dark- 
ness” which men build around them- 
selves and in whose midst they suffer the 
indignities of love. 


FIRST STEPS TO SANITY 
By STRINGFELLOW BARR 


THE PREREQUISITES FOR PEACE by Nor- 
MAN TuHomas. N. Y., W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 1959. 189 pp. $2.95. 


N A long and useful career of fighting 

for those ideas and programs which 
he believed most apt to serve the com- 
mon good of his own country and the 
world, Norman Thomas has proved him- 
self not only brave in combat but shrewd 
as well. But I wonder whether in that 
whole career he ever fought for such high 
stakes before, or against a more baffiing 
foe. Mr. Thomas’ newest book, The Pre- 
requisites for Peace, and the rhetorical 
problem it posed for its author, remind 
me of a meeting I attended eleven years 
ago in Albert Einstein’s study in his 
home in Princeton. It was a meeting of 
atomic scientists, and I was the only lay- 
man present. Over the years, I remember 
that the group included Harold Urey 
and Harrison Brown; I presumably re- 
member them best because I had already 
known them before. There sat Dr. Ein- 
stein in the shabby, slightly soiled, inev- 
itable pullover, and I recall his gentle 
lament. He reviewed the sums of money 
the committee had collected for the pur- 
pose of informing the American public 
of the immense danger that confronted 
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it. He reviewed the sums it had cost 
to collect those sums. And then he added: 
“The worst of it is we have not yet found 
a way of communicating with the lay 
public. If we raise our voices, we are 
told we are hysterical. If we lower them, 
we are told that we cannot be heard.” 

In writing his new book, Norman 
Thomas faced this identical problem. 
And yet the occasion demanded that he 
speak, even if he met the fate that Al- 
bert Einstein claimed he and his fellow 
scientists had met. What the occasion is, 
he declares in the first two sentences of 
his book: “Something new has happened 
in the world. It is now possible for the 
human race to commit collective suicide.” 

A month after I sat in on the scientists’ 
meeting at Dr. Einstein’s home, I was 
talking in Luxembourg with the Danish 
journalist, Piet Hein, about this “some- 
thing new.” Piet was a journalist with a 
difference: as a young man, he had 
studied physics under Niels Bohr. 

“Always before,” he said, “throughout 
all history, war was a court of last resort. 
When all legal means failed to settle a 
dispute, men submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. It was a rough court 
but it did get decisions. Now this highest 
of courts has a new rule: at the conclu- 
sion of this trial, and regardless of its 
outcome, both litigants shall be hanged. 
War has become a court nobody will 
want to enter, hasn’t it? At least, world 
war, atomic war, has.” 

So Norman Thomas has every reason 
to speak. Yet the “logical reaction” to 
the high court’s new rule, which Norman 
Thomas seeks to bring about, is hard to 
provoke, and for several reasons. 

First, our people are at the moment 
fat, both literally (ask the insurance com- 
panies) and metaphorically (was it Gov- 
ernor Stevenson who christened our era 
the Age of Goo?). To say that we would 
respond to genuine leadership merely 
confuses the issue and is like saying the 
cook made us fat. We hired the cook, 
and we regularly choose those leaders 
who will spare us the most discomfort. 
If Madison Avenue brainwashes us, who 
forces us to send our brain to the laun- 
dry? In short, we are fat. 
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Secondly, even if we were thin, and 
even if President Eisenhower could speak 
clear English, could he give us the data 
we need? If my memory is correct, a few 
months after that meeting in Dr. Ein- 
stein’s study, David Lilienthal, then the 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, published an article in a big- 
circulation weekly, urgently inviting the 
public to reflect on the atom. The first 
part of the article seemed to me to give 
admirable reasons why the self-governing 
citizens of a free republic could scarcely 
hope to reflect on any other matter more 
urgent; and the second half seemed to 
explain why considerations of national 
security rendered it quite impossible to 
furnish us citizens with any data worth 
reflecting on. Even if we were thin, there- 
fore, we would feel pretty frustrated. 

During the McCarthy period, it be- 
came dangerous to think, or at least to 
say what we thought. And fat boys are 
notoriously timid. This timidity further 
blocked rational discourse. Many of the 
things Norman Thomas says quite calm- 
ly in this new book of his would merely 
have stirred incoherent rage a few short 
years ago. Though the Great Funk has 
not completely ended—does it ever com- 
pletely end?—it was not among Mr. 
Thomas’ worst impediments when he 
started to write this book. 

The real impediment, I fear, is simply 
lack of imagination. When Civil Defense 
informs me that so many millions died in 
the initial assault, it is like the Bureau 
of the Budget talking of how many bil- 
lions the national debt is, or is about to 
become. Big numbers like that make our 
minds reel for an instant; then, some sort 
of automatic device in our heads takes 
over, and the big numbers become pale 
and harmless abstractions that need not 
really concern us. 

Facing all these problems, Norman 
Thomas has unhysterically analyzed the 
present arms race, our so-called balance 
of terror, our uselessly mumbled incanta- 
tion of “You can’t trust Russia,” the 
things Washington has done that make 
much of the world feel unable to trust 
America, what the policy of disengage- 
ment could mean in the Far East, the 
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Middle East, and Middle Europe, the 
pressing need to give the United Nations 
enough power to keep the peace, and 
finally, the hideous economic plight that 
keeps much of the planet’s population 
desperate and explosive and wistful about 
the Communists’ diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion. 


I" 1s evident that Norman Thomas’ 
thinking has been heavily influenced 
by the speaking and writing of James P. 
Warburg and somewhat by “the new” 
George Kennan. It is likewise obvious 
that World Peace Through World Law, 
by Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, 
has also won his respect, as it is rapidly 
winning the respect of so many able men 
of our generation, by its conservative 
common sense and by its so necessary 
daring. He has also made good use of 
Gunnar Myrdal’s admirable book, An 
International Economy. I believe he could 
have made The Prerequisites for Peace 
an even more valuable contribution to 
sanity if he had appended a bibliograph- 
ical note on the dozen or so really re- 
markable books that would carry a reader 
on to deeper exploration of a fascinating 
set of problems and that would give him 
immediately some sense of why our West- 
ern note of doom is matched in the 
countries of South Asia, for example, by 
a sense of excitement. For the future that 
frightens the rich lures the poor, and this 
is clearly true of Africa as well as Asia. 
There is a lot of fear of the future in 
America, but there is immense hope 
among hundreds of millions of people 
elsewhere. 


Maybe it is these two contrasting facts 
that are responsible for one of the best 
things about Mr. Thomas’ book, and 
that is his vivid firsthand impressions of 
men in many lands and in very recent 
years. Most parts of the world are chang- 
ing so fast and view the problems of the 
world community so differently from the 
way most Americans view them that sta- 
tistics and “facts” and scholarly knowl- 
edge simply cannot substitute for the 
impressions of an alert traveler armed 
with really good introductions. This 
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would be less true if the American press 
during the cold war had spent less time 
following our cold war “party line” and 
had been willing to print dispatches from 
foreign correspondents that did not fit 
that line. And, of course, it would have 
been a lot less true if Washington had 
not, for example in the case of China, 
muzzled our press by the quiet use of 
its power to withhold passports. There 
are now signs that our censorship is 
cracking; the more it cracks, the more 
obviously true Mr. Thomas’ main con- 
tentions will be. Although I can find 
among these contentions not one that 
has not been already made by persons 
clearly competent to judge the true pos- 
ture of international affairs, it would not 
be easy to find another short, readable 
book which summarizes this clearly and 
this cogently what a viable American 
foreign policy would look like, and above 
all what a relevant policy would look 
like. For our foreign policy since the mili- 
tary collapse of Germany and Japan has 
not been so much an evil policy as usu- 
ally an irrelevant one. 

If Norman Thomas’ book should be 
widely read and carefully studied by the 
many groups that are now attempting to 
discover where we really are, a good 
many of our costliest obsessions would, I 
am convinced, clear up. But we still have 
a long way to go. I would question 
whether at any previous time in our 
nation’s history we have lived in so un- 
real a world as the largely make-believe 
world which the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion partly inherited before it gave free 
rein to its own fancy. So much legerde- 
main has gone into the creation of this 
imaginary world we now inhabit that it 
is as self-consistent as the Marxist world 
it was designed to exorcise. Escaping from 
it and emerging into twentieth-century 
reality offer, therefore, many of the prob- 
lems of escaping from dope addiction. 
The fact remains that at the moment and 
for the first time on this scale, we are 
looking for an exit. 

Outside, the wind will be a little chill 
at first, but at least there will be more 
oxygen. We may yet look back on the 
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cold war as a kind of nightmare, from 
which for years we tried in vain to wake. 
Dread shadows will give way to difficult 
but interesting problems—like the diffi- 
cult problem we largely solved by the 
Marshall Plan. 

It would be not only useless but per- 
haps unfair and dangerous to list the 
chief items in Mr. Thomas’ proposed 
foreign policy in so short a piece as this, 
for many of them, taken alone and with- 
out support of the remaining items, would 
not make sense. Even taken as a whole, 
they cannot achieve the fictional consis- 
tency of the cops-and-robbers policy that 
has already led us, by delightfully easy 
stages, so far downhill toward catas- 
trophe. But although real life does not 
permit of the same glorious consistency 
one finds in fiction—at least in cheap fic- 
tion—it offers its own rewards. The world 
the healthy, sane man sees is less thrilling 
and often less flattering to the beholder 
than the world of the schizophrenic; it is 
also less phony. There is a phoniness 
about preparing for a war that cannot be 
won by anybody, a phoniness not found 
in a constructive policy. 


‘4 I have any criticism of this book, it 
would spring from a view I myself 
hold so strongly that I cannot help sus- 
pecting it is another obsession, perhaps 
as blinding as those that Mr. Dulles held. 
It has to do with taking the first step. 
It seems to me still, after discussing the 
matter with men in Asia, Africa, and 
South America engaged in the daily task 
of economic development, that if Sena- 
tor Monroney or Senator Fulbright or 
somebody could explain to the American 
electorate why the job of economic de- 
velopment could be done more cheaply, 
better, and with more “moral credit” 
for America if we turned all or most of 
it over to the United Nations with a 
promise to do our share provided a rea- 
sonable number of other member states 
did theirs, we could quit the present era 
of bribes, blackmail, and handouts and 
could exercise real leadership among our 
neighbors instead of trying to ride herd 
on them. Real leaders listen, and learn, 
as well as act. Being rich, we have not 
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been listening well or learning well. I 
have tried to state elsewhere my reasons 
for believing that shifting economic aid 
to the U.N. would be the ideal first step 
toward a free world community. For 
light on the problem, I would prescribe 
a careful study of TVA and why nearly 
every country in the world but America 
is using the methods TVA once taught 
us. I would prescribe a close study of 
Israel, as the best case of economic de- 
velopment I have seen, and development 
carried on by a democratic society. And 
I would prescribe a study of India, which 
could be the fulcrum of a truly inter- 
national, multilateral development pro- 
gram. 


But half the country believes that TVA 
is creeping socialism, and the other half 
has forgotten that electric power is only 
one of its many concerns. Most Ameri- 
cans will argue about the deadlock be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors and 
know little of the combination of intel- 
ligence, will, and capital that have trans- 
formed Israel in ways the Arabs must 
sooner or later imitate. Our press shud- 
ders over the immorality of Nehru’s 
neutralism and only half notices the 
heroic progress which India has made 
under free government and could mul- 
tiply many times with a bit more capital. 
Given these three unnecessary areas of 
ignorance, I can see why our people con- 
tinue to tolerate bilateral economic aid 
from Washington and its corrupting in- 
fluence both on us and on many of those 
who receive it. 

The first step I imagine I see may not 
be the best first step at all. A good many 
steps are needed, but I believe Norman 
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Thomas has in this book dealt with all 
the important ones, and in relation to 
each other. 


UNLUST IN ACTION 
By JOEL CARMICHAEL 


Tue Empire City by Paut Goopman. 
New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1959. 
$6.95. 


AUL GOODMAN’S new novel, The 

Empire City, another opus in an im- 
mense list of opera, has been published 
by Bobbs-Merrill Company. It is not a 
work cast in a single mold, but a sutur- 
ing together of four separate novels, of 
which some have been published be- 
fore: the dates of copyright are 1942, 
1946, and 1959. The thread used as 
suture, if it is a suture, is a cluster of 
characters, or names of characters, re- 
curring throughout the more than six 
hundred pages of this tetralogy. 

At first sight this long book is very 
difficult to read. It seems to be a sort 
of poetic fantasy of our times, encom- 
passing roughly Mr. Goodman’s genera- 
tion, people now about 45: it begins be- 
fore the war, goes through the war and 
postwar, and comes down to the present 
day. Its action, such as it is, revolves, 
or oozes around New York City, as in- 
dicated by the title. 

But this, of course, sounds far too 
matter of fact. The characters of the 
novel, fabulous in form, are evidently not 
exactly “real,” at any rate in the begin- 
ning; though functioning in a frame- 
work of pseudo-realism, or a pseudo- 
framework of realism, they are inter- 
related on some entirely schematic plane 
of complex abstract symbolization. The 
simplicity and directness of the language 
used throughout merely heightens their 
elusiveness if they are to be considered 
as people. 

The disappointing thing about the 
book, however, is that difficult as it is 
to read at first sight, at second sight it 
is impossible altogether. 
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The richness of its ingredients swiftly 
becomes indigestible: in turn fantas- 
tical, allegorical, poetical, lyrical, con- 
versational, it makes a heavy claim on 
the reader’s attention. With neither plot 
nor characters in any conventional or 
indeed comprehensible sense, how can 
this dense yet ethereal, philosophical- 
poetical, agonizingly contorted book be 
grasped? 

The author is certainly attempting a 
total message; he is making use of a 
formidable erudition and an immense 
variety of literary and poetical skills to 
situate us in some sort of absolute per- 
spective with respect to the society of our 
times regarded as an aspect of lunacy. 
From the vantage point of an outsider 
he is trying to penetrate and explode 
the commonplace, accepted universe and 
demonstrate the monstrosity of the laby- 
rinth in which a few select refugees peep 
about, defiant, fearful and cunning. 

The totality of the message is im- 
plicit in the vast apparatus of informa- 
tion that is divined behind the other- 
wise meager play of pseudo-character 
and myth-plot. The evidence of the 
world is there in profusion. The author’s 
countless quotations, all very apt and 
sensible, his urbanely borne learning, 
juggled with great ease, simplicity, and 
humor, indicate the firm anchoring of 
his mind in the universe understood as 
an ensemble of abstract statements. 


B°7 there is an artificiality in the com- 
munication that inhibits it at the 
source; one is made aware of the posi- 
tive force of the author’s erudition only 
by contrast with the total absence of any 
genuine poetical or fantastical quality. 
The hyper-abstraction which is the basic 
medium of the book is flimsily linked 
to reality by pegs of sordid local color, 
and, far more significantly, is eventually 
eked out by its diametric opposite—a 
sort of hyper-parochialism that is the 
counterweight to the fabulous, the poeti- 
cal and the abstract. This hyper-paro- 
chialism is implacably obscure in many 
cases even to the small milieu for which 
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the author at one point suggests he 
may really be writing—some hundred 
people in the world; some of the jokes 
and asides can sometimes be understood 
surely by only one person besides the 
author himself. 

In fact the costume of poetic abstrac- 
tion actually begins fraying even in the 
first segment of the tetralogy (originally 
published, in 1942, as The Grand Piano). 
The author, evidently feeling that his 
fagade of lyric fable cannot sustain the 
burden of his message, begins interpolat- 
ing himself into the narration in his 
own capacity: like a prompter disgusted 
with the incompetence of his players he 
bounds out of his box, never well con- 
cealed in any case, and peremptorily 
takes the center of the stage. By the 
time the second segment is reached, and 
increasingly for the rest of the novel, 


the author is simply there himself, spas-. 


modically alternating between the high 
style of fable and the purely personal 
communication of the street-jester. His- 
torical remarks multiply; historical scenes 
with old friends are related as such. 
There is even a scene in which the 
author reports at length what he and 
some friends thought about Eisenhower’s 
election. 

By the time this point is reached the 
reader, if he has lasted that long, is 
no longer put off—there is nothing off 
which to put him. Since the characters 
have no existence either as characters, 
or even in the long run as viable ideas 
about characters, the reader will have 
had to resign himself to the shapeless 
mishmash the book has become. 

It is just this shuttling back and forth 
between the ultra-abstract and the hyper- 
parochial, commonplace-personal, that is 
in fact the key to the book’s failure. By 
attempting to encompass so much with 
no discernible point of view except his 
own, not as author but as monologist 
handing out personal opinions on every- 
thing in the form of private remarks, 
jokes, anecdotes, witty observations, 
flights of digression, attitudes toward 
attitudes, etc., Mr. Goodman has led us 
into the center of the maze. 
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It is possible to use an extravagant 
vocabulary of panorama to describe the 
extraordinary grab-bag Mr. Goodman 
has produced, but if the unifying im- 
pulse of art is missing we remain con- 
fronted by something which because of 
its failure to jell merely leaves us stupe- 
fied by motleyness. 

Because of this artistic fiasco the in- 
dividual elements of the book succeed 
only in losing their specific viability 
without, on the other hand, contributing 
to the work as art. Thus, the jokes are 
not exactly jokes, still less are they 
“profound”; they are dehydrated ref- 
erences to jokes that might be funny 
somewhere else. 

The book is in fact not fantasy at all; 
its wildness, its volatile, bouncing, lyrical 
quality is meretricious. Its rearrangement 
of components that are basically standard 
is merely cerebral; it is no more than a 
counterpoint based on total but passive 
recall. 

For in his attempt to convey a dazzling 
all-inclusive message for our times the 
author has run into a bottleneck: it is 
himself. In this catch-all novel he seems 
to be a built-in short circuit. 

His book is not a novel, not a poem, 
not a disquisition, not a jokebook, nor 
is it all these things fused together—it 
is a manual of references. 

Mr. Goodman is like a deep-sea diver 
forced to handle objects by remote con- 
trol. The tongs he uses are synthetic 
mythology, erudite references and jokes. 
The abstract, cerebral, essentially non- 
imaginative associative method of han- 
dling the relationships between the pseu- 
do-characters he has chosen as vehicles 
for his fancy doubtless implies some in- 
capacity for feeling that has reduced 
him to observing human behavior sen- 
sationally, by exterior descriptions but- 
tressed by the gamut of his accumulated, 
passively recalled erudition. 

Perhaps the point of the numerous 
jokes and asides scattered throughout 
the work is that it is a jokebook after 
all, for since there is neither poetry, nor 
style (though there are, to be sure, frag- 
ments of style) this manual of references, 
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considered as form, is essentially a dis- 
play of wit. The author is tormented 
by a self-consciousness which, painful 
even in the beginning, grows progressive- 
ly with the increasing ponderousness of 
this deeply inarticulate book; it is doubt- 
less this underlying  self-consciousness 
coupled with his intelligent though un- 
avowed perception that his devices are 
makeshift and boring that has made 
Mr. Goodman rip off his transparent 
poet’s mask more and more often. He 
has been compelled to substitute wit for 
the intuitive plasticity of art. 


hai in doing this he has cemented him- 
self into his own mausoleum; the book 
as constructed, after all, purports to tell 
us something about what seem to be 
people. We are supposed to be carried 
along the flow of some kind of narrative, 
and even if his characters are only shells 
of ideationalized people, the fact that 
the author has surrendered to the temp- 
tation of interweaving himself personal- 
ly in the fabric of the prose, that he 
has counterpointed the would-be poetic 
flow, intermingled with epigrammaticized 
symbols, by gay remarks from himself 
as master of ceremonies, interposes a 
completely opaque barrier between what 
he is trying to do and his profound, in- 
expressible, and sad confusion. 

But the author has said elsewhere that 
the cardinal theme of this book is the 
study of “sociological humors”; this may 
be relevant to its publication, considered 
as a quirk of sociology. 

It may be true that the basic prob- 
lem of the book, steeped as it is in the 
author’s evident love for it, is: Why did 
he write it at all? But it is easier to 
cope with a more superficial question: 
Why was it published? Not in general, 
but why was it published by Bobbs-Mer- 
rill? 

Mere publication alone would tell us 
little: however alien Mr. Goodman’s 
work might be to the tastes of the aver- 
age reader, whoever he may be, any num- 
ber of publishers, big or little, might well 
have been mesmerized by its super-ec- 
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centricity, its arch-vanguardism, as well 
as by the evidences of its intellectual 
authority, and in any case they might 
have found any number of intriguing 
tidbits in this generally baffling stew. 

After all, the point may be this: what- 
ever the complex mélange of The Em- 
pire City may be called, no one could 
possibly think a priori that it is for the 
squares. There is not a single element 
in it—no matter how its interest in gen- 
eral were to be assessed—that anyone 
could imagine as attracting the atten- 
tion of the countless squares the country 
is crawling with. 

Consequently, if any of the things 
said above are even approximately true, 
how can we explain the publication of 
the book by Bobbs-Merrill, a firm which 
even among the publishing houses of 
the country is so square as to be prac- 
tically a cube? 

This puzzle probably provides its own 
answer: The Empire City, insofar as its 
publication implies any public interest, 
is only for squares. 

Not, of course, for the vast aggregate 
of squares, but for that small but de- 
pendable segment of the slobboisie that 
itches with a longing for culture, cul- 
ture that will enable it to distinguish 
itself from the squares who don’t even 
know they’re squares, culture which is 
the more precious the more inaccesible 
it is, culture beyond the reach even of 
the pretensions of the masses. 

It is natural for Goodman’s book to 
get a laudatory review from Time mag- 
azine; it is natural for it to be taken 
seriously as a work of art; it is natural, 
in short, for a book that at bottom suc- 
cessfully resists any reading to be pub- 
lished by an arch-commercial house. 
There is such a deep and hopeless long- 
ing for culture in the country that the 
self-constituted agents of public culture 
in the commercial houses, doubtless 
smarting under the pinpricks of the 
intelligentsia’s lordly mockery, will stop 
at nothing to assure themselves and their 
imagined public that they are waist-deep 
in the swim. 
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T HE fact of publication makes this 
book part and parcel of a widespread 
phenomenon in America and for that 
matter throughout the world—the com- 
mercialization of the inherently unsal- 
able, the exploitation of the slobs by the 
slobs. The fact that the market con- 
stituted by the intellectual slobs is small- 
er than the market of the red-bloodedly 
unflinching, unconscious slobs does not 
make it any the less a market; just as 
a small sale was guaranteed for Beckett’s 
Waiting for Godot by a critic writing 
that not ten thousand people in New 
York would be able to grasp it; just as 
deeply boring, incomprehensible, worth- 
less pieces of theatrical rubbish are 
guaranteed the attendance of the mock- 
vanguard, as a “must” for boobs, so the 
publication of Goodman’s six hundred- 
odd pages by Bobbs-Merrill is itself the 
reflection of the touching perplexity of 
the would-be torch-bearers, that is, the 
sheeplike conformism of the country as 
a whole applied to the pseudo-elite. 


It should be emphasized, of course, 
that this reception of offbeat works of 
art by the slobboisie tells us nothing 
about the merit of these works as such: 
sensible things might be swallowed too. 
The point is that for the mandarin 
cachet the only criterion is offbeatery: 
the “must” quality for the offguard dis- 
dains any distinctions of talent. 


After this courteous disclaimer we can 
go on to consider the likelihood that it 
is just this conjunction of Mr. Good- 
man’s unexpected incursion into the pub- 
lic bazaar and the artistic shortcomings 
of his book that shows it to us in clear- 
est perspective. 

There is something about the com- 
position of The Empire City that sug- 
gests desperation. The author’s desire 
to make something dynamic and moving 
out of his complex intellectual expe- 
rience—which also includes information 
concerning the modalities for doing just 
that!—stifles somehow in the transmis- 
sion chamber of his character. 


In The Empire City Mr. Goodman 
is like someone groaning under a burden 
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he must get rid of at all costs; but his 
getting rid of it gives the impression of 
an explosion—an explosion that does not 
take place in the book itself—caused by 
his inability to negotiate the burden 
through the bottleneck. 

And in the event, his failure to com- 
municate his variegated cerebral expe- 
rience artistically has infected his intel- 
lectual authority as well. The book ceases 
to be even an intellectual communica- 
tion, and becomes an act of despair. 

Personal alienation and the process 
of damming up, which by squeezing un- 
conscious material into something of 
value to others may produce a work of 
art, has in The Empire City produced 
a gush of words. The author’s distress, 
implicit throughout his work, is trans- 
muted only into unempowered verbosity. 


ART AND “RESPONSIBILITY” 
By HARVEY SWADOS 


Tue TRADITION OF THE NEw by Haro_tp 
RosENBERG. New York: Horizon Press, 


1959. 289 pp. $4.95. 


HOSE of us who have been following 

Harold Rosenberg’s essays in this 
journal and in such others as Art News 
and Dissent know him as a cultivated 
and witty mind and a first-rate writer. 
But it comes as something of a shock to 
read them consecutively, bound in book 
form: they relate to one another in such 
a way that each new insight is deepened 
by those which parallel it in other 
pieces. The total impact is little short of 
stunning. 

The essays fall into four groupings, 
on painting, poetry, politics and popu- 
lar culture. These divisions are neither 
capricious nor isolating—the essays on 
American painting today are just as 
“politically” informed as the political 
articles are “aesthetically” informed. In- 
deed, it is precisely this continuous surg- 
ing forward of ideas from realms other 
than those under examination, coupled 
with an always-evident mastery not 
merely of the subject in question but of 
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other worlds as well, that impart to Mr. 
Rosenberg’s writing its special qualities 
of freshness, relevance and importance. 

Thus, while Mr. Rosenberg is con- 
cerned that the “action painters” (the 
expression is his, and serves to distin- 
guish their motivation from that of the 
earlier abstract painters) have not got 
their due, he does not content himself 
simply with beating drums for them. 
He finds their explosive advent an oc- 
casion for examining the history of the 
specifically American attitudes toward 
art, the social context from which they 
have sprung, and the emergence of a 
new set of publics arising out of “the 
steady transformation of the whole pop- 
ulace into professionals and semi-pro- 
fessionals.” And it is difficult to say 
which of the twisted threads he disen- 
tangles more brilliantly. Certainly no 
one will be able henceforth to look at 
the paintings of the New York School 
in quite the same way, or to misconstrue 
the effect abroad of the revolutionary 
show of “The New American Painting” 
recently on exhibit at the Brussels Fair 
and other European centers (and cur- 
rently on view in New York). By the 
same token, it will never be quite as easy 
in the future for the self-appointed 
guardians of culture to attack The Van- 
guard in the name of The Community, 
or to demand that the artist submit 
humbly to the judgment of those who 
do not know what he is up to, or care, 
beyond resenting his very existence and 
activity. 

Mr. Rosenberg is equally effective as 
a critic in arousing the desire to see—or 
re-see—the work of which he writes, 
and as an analyst in explaining what it 
is that drives the artist to attack as he 
does, why it is that traditional responses 
to this art as gesticulation are fruitless, 
and how it is that the fragmentation re- 
sulting from specialization has made 
vulgarization and popularization (even 
of advanced art) into “the most power- 
ful profession of our time.” 

This is not to say that the only emotions 
aroused by these essays are those of ex- 
citement and admiration. I am puzzled 
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by this sentence which ends “The Amer- 
ican Action Painters”: “So far, the si- 
lence of American literature on the new 
painting all but amounts to a scandal.” 
Surely the same could be said with re-— 
spect to the silence of American liter- 
ature not even on The Bomb, but, say, 
on George Balanchine, one of the most 
astonishingly original and fecund artists 
of our time. But what would it mean? 
In Mr. Rosenberg’s own terms, the 
“Balkanization of the professions” is 
operative in the arts as well; there is no 
more reason to assume that a poet will 
be shaken by a Jackson Pollock painting 
than that an advanced painter will be 
moved by a poem of Robert Lowell. 

What is perhaps more important, Mr. 
Rosenberg has allowed his enthusiasm 
for the new currents to drag him half- 
way overboard. “Unlike the art of 
nineteenth-century America,” he writes, 
“advanced paintings today are not 
bought by the middle class. Nor are they 
by the populace. Considering the degree 
to which it is publicized and feted, van- 
guard painting is hardly bought at all.” 
Now nothing could be more wrong than 
this, and even the corrective footnote: 
“The situation has improved since this 
essay appeared in 1952” is a masterpiece 
of understatement. When the most re- 
cent show of Willem de Kooning, one 
of Mr. Rosenberg’s favorites (he has 
contributed a striking dust jacket to the 
book), opened in New York, long lines 
of eager viewers—surely not all mem- 
bers of the Rockefeller family—formed 
at the Sidney Janis Gallery. Within a 
matter of hours every single work on ex- 
hibit was sold, many for prices that even 
today can be called astronomical. 

I hasten to add that Mr. Rosenberg 
is not only aware of the possibilities of 
these lightning-like shifts in public taste 
(as aware as he is of the acres of canvas 
currently being maltreated by the imi- 
tators of the innovators), but he also 
understands as well as anyone in Amer- 
ica how they are engineered and what 
perils they pose for the innovator in the 
arts, who, he says with absolute accu- 
racy, “is doomed to isolation by the very 
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processes through which his work 
reaches society . . . The more widely he 
is known to the public the greater the 
misinterpretation and fantasy built upon 
his name and the greater the distance 
between himself and his social existence.” 
I cannot resist quoting further, from the 
closing lines of this essay, “Everyman a 
Professional,” surely among the most 
pregnant in the book: “The famous 
‘alienation of the artist’ is the result not 
of the absence of interest of society in 
the artist’s work but of the potential 
interest of all society in it. A work not 
made for but ‘sold’ to the totality of the 
public would be a work totally taken 
away from its creator and totally fal- 
sified.” 


M* ROSENBERG moves as swiftly 
from one illuminating notion to 
another as do the action painters who 
practice art as gesticulation. This may 
possibly be why uneasiness tends to sup- 
plant exhilaration when we consider the 
implications of some of his more ellipti- 
cal statements. “Only when the collapse 
of the arts in the USSR and in Fascist 
Germany and Italy demonstrated beyond 
doubt the irreconcilability of art and 
ideological utility did artists in America 
shake off the nightmare of ‘Responsibil- 
ity.” Surely he would not claim that 
art and ideological utility have been 
irreconcilable throughout history, or that 
“Responsibility” was an insupportable 
burden to the composer of masses, the 
builder of cathedrals, or the painter in- 
spired by 1789 and the sculptor inspired 
by 1917. He goes on to speak of the 
painter as being “carried out of the 
reach of the howling Polyphemus of 
Responsible Art to the open sea of 
dramatic self-identification,’ and here 
again we range ourselves emotionally on 
his side—until we find ourselves ponder- 
ing how an artist is to find self-identifi- 
cation without reference to any values 
beyond himself, and wondering whether 
Mr. Rosenberg means that this could 
happen with some artists, that it must 
happen with the innovators and so par- 
take of “the tradition of the new,” or 
that it has happened and so is justified 
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in terms of historical inevitability and 
the quality of the work produced in 
consequence. 

In Parts 3 and 4 Mr. Rosenberg returns 
to battle, as he probes at philosophical 
and political aspects of Marxism and 
Stalinism, and at the anti-ideological 
ideologues who have succeeded the poli- 
ticians on the scene, from Leslie Fiedler 
to Norman Podhoretz and the younger 
generation of intellectuals, “the young 
men on tiptoe,” and finally the new 
demonologists of “The Orgamerican 
Phantasy,” Riesman, Whyte, Packard and 
the rest. Of the last group, Mr. Rosen- 
berg comes to a double conclusion that I 
have not seen so nicely coupled elsewhere 
and that to me seems incontrovertible. 
Their common indictment “is a more ex- 
treme accusation of existing American 
society than that of the preceding radical- 
ism”—but the supposed objectivity with 
which it is presented “has become the dis- 
guise of a philosophy of fatalism.” 

In these latter essays Mr. Rosenberg’s 
potential for engendering an impassioned 
response is just as high, if not higher than 
in the earlier pages. I should like to make 
it clear that there are assertions, senti- 
ments, notions to which I find myself 
taking strong exception (among others, 
the cavalierly unsupported and unsup- 
portable statement that the past ten years 
have witnessed “the decline and shame of 
American literature”), but that my re- 
spect and admiration for their author are 
hardly lessened by their succinct pro- 
vocativeness. Indeed, his remarks about 
Susanne Langer are every bit as applica- 
ble to his own work: “This non-academic 
roughhouse is alternately refreshing and 
annoying and the reader should not be 
put off by it. However, I mention the 
tone of authority, belligerence and im- 
patience of Feeling and Form for another 
reason: it is a way of illustrating Dr. 
Langer’s conception of what a work of 
art is and how to respond to it.” 

The Tradition of the New is the most 
exciting book of its kind that I have read 
in years, in audacity, intellectual vigor, 
freedom from cant, and sheer ability to 
communicate in supple prose a unique 
range of insights. 
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“For the first time in your experience, 
whether you’re a professed liberal or a 
deep-dyed conservative—and both groups 
have visited Ghana and been impressed 
—you’re looking at a Negro without the 
smoked lenses of past American experi- 
ence. You slip into a relaxed relation- 
ship. 

“So then you may say to yourself, ‘When 
I return to America, shall I look at dark- 
skinned fellow-citizens with the same ap- 
preciation?’ Well, many have returned 
with this hope. But it requires more of 
an effort in the United States than it 
did in the pristine freshness of Ghana, 
where independence strides along in an 
African-woven kente cloth robe. The old 
subtle opinions seek to reassert them- 
selves. 

“Tt no doubt will be many years before 
all white Americans look at all Negro 
Americans with a mental estimate of easy 
and unforced equality. This dawn cannot 
be rushed. But it is remarkable what a 
few days in Ghana can do to stir your 
thinking on the problem.” 

How familiar this sounds and also how 
true of the Christian attitude toward the 
Diaspora Jew and the Israeli. Ambas- 
sadors from Israel have on occasion been 
embarrassed into agonized silence by the 
gratuitous candor with which high offi- 
cials of foreign governments have dis- 
cussed with them the ostensible failings 
of their own Jewish nationals and extoll- 
ed the virtues of the new Israeli Jew. 

These many affinities between Negro 
and Jew may yet preserve the Jew and 
cut him out for a singular role when 
hegemony will pass on to the colored 
races. The Jews are not likely to under- 
take, at this late date, the burden of 
proselytizing. But the Jewish experience 
may continue to have constructive appli- 
cation in Africa. 

There is asset and liability in the fact 
that the largest Diasporas of the two 
republics, Israel and Ghana, are located 
in the United States. In the decade 
ahead, the Negro population will gain 
dominance in the American metropolises, 
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and there will be more frequent and 
constant confrontation of Jew and Negro. 
This confrontation may have infinite 
repercussions. On the one hand, the na- 
tional Jewish organizations in this coun- 
try have been unanimously in the fore- 
front in the struggle against segregation. 
On the other hand, the American Jew is 
a creature of his environment, and, at 
best, he is always under restraint from the 
dominant white Christian majority. The 
Jewish communities in the South, caught 
between the South’s segregationist tradi- 
tion and the liberal impulses of the Jew- 
ish tradition, are a case in point. Israel’s 
sovereign conduct toward Africa may re- 
lieve some of the strains of the Negro- 
Jewish relationship in the Diaspora. 
Conversely, any visible strain in the 
Negro-Jewish relationship in the Dia- 
spora may affect the Ghana-Israel rela- 
tionship. This is perhaps the most com- 
plex and fascinating development in 
Jewish destiny since the emergence of 
Israel, because the potential is infinite. 
The Jews, via Israel, may yet perform 
for the African continent, as they per- 
formed for European culture in the Re- 
naissance. 


ON THE WRY SIDE 
By CHARLES E. SHULMAN 


HE HUMOR of a people often reflets 

the conditions under which they 
live. It can mirror their daily existence 
far better than the expert surveys of 
the analysts. The humor of the Israelis 
also is their balm in adversity. 

Israel’s entrance into the second dec- 
ade of her life finds her still preoccu- 
pied with many of the problems with 
which she has had to cope during her 
first decade—immigration, Arab hos- 
tility, the riddle of the behavior of the 
communist governments, the conflict 
between the religious and_ secular 
groups, the daily inconveniences, the 
variety of types in the variegated pop: 
ulation, etc. It is natural, therefore, 
that the crop of stories now current in 
Israel should emphasize these things. 

Immigration from Eastern Europe 
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invariably tends to throw light on the 
basic difference between life behind 
the Iron Curtain and life in a democ- 
racy. This is illustrated by the immi- 
grant from Rumania who, on his ar- 
rival in Israel, is asked: 

“How did it feel to live under com- 
munism?” 

He answers: “Boruch 
couldn’t complain.” 

He is asked: “How about anti-Sem- 
itism?” 

He answers: “Boruch 
couldn’t complain.” 

He is asked: ‘How did it feel to live 
under the communist economy?” 

He answers: “Boruch Hashem, 1 
couldn’t complain.” 

Finally he is asked: “How do you 
like it here in Israel?” 

And he answers: “Boruch Hashem, I 
CAN complain.” 

The burden of immigration is a 
heavy one. Receiving thousands com- 
ing from Eastern Europe raises stag- 
gering problems connected with their 
economic absorption. The financial as- 
pect of this problem is the concern of 
the Treasurer of Israel. He is asked: 
“Mr. Eshkol, will the immigrants from 
Eastern Europe be welcomed no mat- 
ter how many come?” He replies: “Of 
course. This is in accordance with the 
Law of the Return.” He is then asked: 
“Are you personally in favor of so many 
immigrants coming to Israel?” He says 
he is. Then he is asked: ‘And how will 
you manage this immigration?” He an- 
swers: “J will have to get out.” 


“How the religious and secular camps 
see each other is highlighted by the 
story of the twelve-year-old Yemenite 
boy who is being taught hygiene in 
school. He is shown a picture of a 
smooth-shaven man with his arm in a 
sling and asked to tell what this means. 
He answers: “A man without payot” (a 
man without earlocks). 


Hashem, 1 


Hashem, 1 


Israel’s transportation system has of- 
ten evoked wry humor from a long 
suffering population. A late anecdote 
concerns an American visitor who is 
boasting to an Israeli about travel fa- 
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cilities in the United States. “You have 
no idea how we travel in our country,” 
he says. “Take for example, our buses. 
You get into a bus. Five days later you 
are still traveling across the country in 
the same bus.” “Yes, I know,” the Is- 
raeli says sympathetically, “we have 
buses like that in Israel, too.” 

Balancing her foreign relations be- 
tween the East and the West is a diffi- 
cult problem for Israel. One Israeli 
summarized the situation in no un- 
certain terms: “What a fix we’re in— 
caught between two sick giants. One, 
Russia, has no heart. The other, Amer- 
ica, has no head.” 


But though caught between these two 
giants, a sense of humor is not lost. 
When Stalin died Khrushchev, fearful 
of the dead man’s influence, wrote to 
Churchill asking whether Stalin’s body 
might be buried in England. Church- 
ill answered that England’s soil already 
contained the body of Karl Marx and 
that was enough. Khrushchev then 
wrote to Eisenhower for permission to 
bury Stalin in the United States. Eisen- 
hower replied that what with the ef- 
fects of Senator McCarthy’s rampage 
against Communism still being felt, 
this would be impossible. He then 
wrote to Ben Gurion asking him to 
bury Stalin in Israel. Ben Gurion 
wrote: “We'll bury Stalin in Israel for 
you. But remember! This is the land 
of the resurrection!” 


The Sinai campaign produced the 
usual crop of stories that accompany a 
war campaign. The campaign, which 
netted Israel huge quantities of Rus- 
sian equipment, evoked the story that 
Nasser, stunned by his losses, appealed 
frantically to Khrushchey for more 
arms from the Soviet. Khrushchev re- 
plied: “Tell Ben Gurion that if he 
wants more Russian arms he should 
apply directly to Moscow.” 

Still another story of the Sinai cam- 
paign which was marked by great speea 
and mobility of the Israeli army and 
the dash of its chief of staff, Moshe 
Dayan, deals with the British officer 
who asked Ben Gurion whether Britain 
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could borrow Dayan for a week. “A 
week?” Ben Gurion exclaimed. “If I 
let you have General Dayan you won’t 
need him for more than twenty-four 
hours!” 

Israel’s narrow borders and the prox- 
imity to the Arab countries is con- 
stantly in the consciousness of all the 
inhabitants. This is illustrated by the 
American tourist who wanted to play 
golf while in Israel and asked a resi- 
dent of Jerusalem where he could find 
a golf course. “Golf course?” the Israeli 
exclaimed. “In a country the size of 
Israel a good drive could become an 
international incident.” Parallel to this 
story is the one about the restored train 
service to Be’er Sheba. The conductor 
of the train, noticing passengers with 
their heads out of the windows, calls 
out: “Please don’t stick your heads out 
of the State of Israel!” 


‘ie A TIME of austerity in Israel two 
members of a party opposed to Ben 
Gurion’s Mapai party were in conver- 
sation. One said: “Let’s take the letter 
Bet out of our Hebrew alphabet.” “Why 
do you suggest this?” the other asked. 
“T’ll tell you why,” the first explained. 
“We haven’t very much use for this let- 
ter nowadays. Baitzim (eggs) we don’t 
have; basar (meat) we don’t have; 
batim (houses) we don’t have; bakbu- 
kim (bottled goods) we don’t have; 
begadim (clothing) we don’t have. All 
we have beginning with the letter bet 
is Ben Gurion and for that alone it’s 
not worth keeping this letter in the 
alphabet. 

A charming story indicative of the 
daily life of Israel concerns Mrs. Ben 
Gurion and a neighbor, the wife of a 
famous European Zionist. The two 
were close friends and lived near each 
other in Jerusalem. One day Mrs. Ben 
Gurion went over to her neighbor’s 
house to borrow a vacuum cleaner. Her 
neighbor told her she must have it re- 
turned on Friday morning because she 
needed it to clean her home for Shab- 
bat. Mrs. Ben Gurion promised to do 
so, then forgot about it and left town 
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the day after borrowing the vacuum 
cleaner. On Friday morning the neigh- 
bor came over to the Ben Gurion home 
which is guarded by a uniformed sol- 
dier and demanded her vacuum clean- 
er. The guard informed her that noth- 
ing could be taken without the express 
authority of the Prime Minister or his 
wife since the house technically was 
government property. The woman ex- 
postulated with the guard. After all, 
it was her vacuum cleaner and she had 
only come to take back what belonged 
to her. The guard was deaf to her argu- 
ment. At which the neighbor ex- 
claimed: “So, it has come to this, has 
it? Expropriation of personal property 
by the government of Israel. Why even 
the British would never do such a 
thing, even in Africa. So this is what 
we fought for in the war of indepen- 
dence!” The guard, taken aback by 
this outburst, summoned the officer of 
the guards and they went into a hud- 
dle about the matter. They decided 
that the neighbor could take the vacu- 
um cleaner to her home, but only on 
condition that a guard stand by while 
she operated it and then immediately 
bring it back to the Ben Gurion home. 
This she did with much protest and 
grumbling. When Mrs. Ben Gurion re- 
turned a few days later she heard of 
the incident. She brought the vacuum 
cleaner over to her neighbor and said 
to her: “Now really, you ought not to 
talk about the Prime Minister and the 
government of Israel in this fashion— 
comparing him and our government to 
the colonial administrators of back- 
ward peoples in Africa. Do you realize 
how it embarrasses Ben Gurion in the 
eyes of the world?” The neighbor an- 
swered: ““Tell your husband for me that 
if all the Prime Minister has to worry 
about is an old woman’s vacuum clean- 
er, the country is in very good shape.” 

Another Ben Gurion story deals with 
the Prime Minister’s energy. A soldier 
was boasting about the efficiency of the 
army. He attributed this to the youth 
of the leaders. He noted that all the 
men who are at the top are young men. 
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“My regimental commander is only 
24,” he said. “What about Ben Gur- 
ion,” he was asked. “He’s over 70 and 
he’s commander in chief, isn’t he?” 
“Oh, Ben Gurion,” the soldier an- 
swered, “he’s just two young men of 
$5.” 

The immigrants’ use of the English 
language has long ago become known 
as “Pinglish,” a type of pidgeon Eng- 
lish indigenous to Israel. It is English 
translation from German or Hebrew 
or Yiddish idioms. Illustrations of it 
can be seen on the signs in various 
stores and establishments. A butcher 
shop window in Tel Aviv, for example, 
carries the notice: “I am killing myself 
twice a day,” and a dressmaker’s sign 
in Haifa reads: “Come up stairs and 
take a fit.” Another sign, a doctor’s in 
Jerusalem announces: “Specialist for 
women and other diseases.” And an 
advertisement for a women’s clothes 
shop reads: “Dresses for street walkers 
and evening wear.” 


Russia’s sputnik did not go unno- 
ticed. A story is current in Israel to the 
effect that Israel is now launching two 
flying saucers, one for meat and one for 


dairy. 


teeta and its uses is always 
a favorite topic for digs. That of 
Israel is no exception. It is related that 
two lions escaped from the Tel Aviv 
zoo. They decided to separate, one 
going to the Negev to try his luck and 
the other remaining in Tel Aviv. They 
met again a few months later. The one 
that had gone to the Negev looked 
starved and anemic. The one that had 
remained in Tel Aviv looked sleek and 
well-fed. The Negev lion asked the Tel 
Aviv lion how he had managed to do 
so well. “Oh,” he answered, “I just 
went down to the government offices 
each day and ate five officials, and no- 
body missed them.” 

In the young country austerity is still 
the rule; taxation is heavy; inconveni- 
ences are many. A favorite story which 
shows the demands made upon the 
average citizen is one about Ben Gur- 
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ion eating lunch in the cafeteria of the 
Knesset building. He noticed a man 
eating steak and said to his aide: “That 
man works in the water department. 
How can he afford steak when I, the 
prime minister, cannot afford it. I'll 
ask him.” So he walked over to the 
diner and asked: “Aren’t you Rabino- 
witz who works in the water depart- 
ment?” “That is correct,” the man an- 
swered. “Tell me,” Ben Gurion con- 
tinued, how can you afford to eat steak 
when I, the prime minister cannot af- 
ford it?” “I'll tell you,” the man re- 
plied, “the government made a mis- 
take in my accounts last month. In- 
stead of taking out my income tax from 
my pay envelope it took out my pay 
and left me the income tax!” 

Another illustration of the daily in- 
convenience is the story of the elderly 
couple who arrived in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the water rationing. The wife com- 
plained to her husband that though 
their apartment was adequate enough 
in every other way, the water flowed 
from the tap in the kitchen sink but 
one day a week. Her husband said: 
“Don’t worry, my dear, the rest of the 
week the tap is reserved for milk and 
honey.” 


Israel is the most industrialized na- 
tion in the Middle East. There is 
hardly a gadget known in the western 
world that it not sooner or later manu- 
factured in the country. This has given 
rise to the story of the Tel Aviv tenant 
of a new apartment building who was 
attempting to nail a mezuzza to his 
door. The walls were not of wood and 
the nails broke as fast as he was trying 
to hammer them in. The superinten- 
dent of the building came along and 
saw what was happening. “You don’t 
nail your own mezuzza to the door in 
this new building,” he said proudly, 
“you just plug in the master mezzuza 
on the roof!” 

The stories that come to us from the 
land of Israel are the symbols of the 
sanity and balance that will enable her to 


overcome the obstacles in the decades 
ahead. 
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